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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 313.—18 MAY, 1850. 


From the Law Review. 
THE PRACTICE OF ADVOCACY.—MR. CHARLES 
PHILLIPS, AND HIS DEFENCE OF COURVOISIER. 


1. Correspondence between Samuel Warren, Esq., and 
Charles Phillips, Esq., relative to the trial of 
Yourvoisier. With a Preface and Appendix. 
1549. 

2. The Times newspaper, from May 7th to June 
30th, 1840, and for the 20th Nov. 1849. 

3. The Examiner newspaper, for 27th June, 1840, 
11th July, 1840, 24th Nov. 1849, and Ist and 
8th Dec. 1849. 

4. The Annual Register for 1840. Vol. LX XXII. 

pp. 229—244. 

. Minutes of Evidence, taken in Short-hand, at the 
Central Criminal Court. Published by Au- 
thority. Vol. XII. pp. 216—271. 

Tue legal profession and the public were equally 
taken by surprise, on Tuesday, the 20th November 
last, by the conspicuous appearance in the ‘Times 
newspaper of that morning, of a correspondence, 
consisting of two letters, between Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Phillips, on the subject of the latter’s defence 
of Courvoisier, the Swiss valet, who so barbarously 
murdered his sleeping master, Lord William Rus- 
sell in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, in May, 1840. 
Mr. Warren, in a brief letter, dated the 21st No- 
vember, called the attention of Mr. Phillips to “‘ an! 
accusation recently revived against him in the! 
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had he given to the world nine years before the 
very complete justification of his conduct in the 
Courvoisier trial, which appeared that morning in 
their columns.’’ That ‘“‘ no man could afford to 
despise the general opinion of mankind, and least 
of all one who, by circumstances, whether of 
necessity or inclination, is compelled to occupy a 
somewhat prominent place in the public eye.’’ That 
** had Mr. Phillips uttered, long before, a denial so 
emphatic of the charges brought against him, he 
would at once have silenced the slander which had 
so long associated his name with unscrupulous 
advocacy, and inhuman carelessness of the life of 
an innocent fellow-creature.’’ The example of the 
‘*Times’’ was promptly followed by almost the 
whole metropolitan and provincial press: several 
journals, in a praiseworthy spirit of candor, adding 
an expression of regret that they had ever lent 
assistance in giving currency to misrepresentation. 
Rarely, in short, has an old but suddenly revived 
accusation received so sudden and successful an 
answer. On the ensuing Saturday, however, the 
‘*Examiner”’ reprinted its two original articles of 
the 27th June and the 11th July, 1840, professing 
deliberately to reaffirm the charges therein con- 
tained: accusing Mr. Phillips of having ‘done 
his best to evade every charge specifically brought 
against him by the ‘ Examiner ;’”’ and offering 


‘ Examiner,’ ”’ alluding to the following passage, | conclusive evidence of the truth of the charges, in 
which had, about a fortnight previously, appeared | the shape of extracts from the ‘‘ Times’’ news- 
in that newspaper :—‘* How much worse was the| paper, which had reported the proceedings out of 
attempt of Mr. Phillips to throw the suspicion of | which the charge against Mr. Phillips originated. 
the murder of Lord William Russell on the inno-,The ‘* Examiner,’’ doubtless irritated by the 


cent female servants, in order to procure the acquit-| 
tal of his client, Courvoisier, of whose guilt he was | 
cognizant!’ Mr. Warren reminded Mr. Phillips 
that as this accusation had been thus renewed, 
against him after his elevation to a responsible | 
judicial office, he ought to lose no time in offering, , 
as Mr. Warren believed he could truly do, a public | 
and peremptory contradiction to the allegations in| 
question ; and added, that he had heard from Lord | 
Denman that ‘he had inquired into the matter, and | 
found the charge to be utterly unfounded ; that, 
Mr. Baron Parke, who was present at the trial, 
and had closely watched every word that Mr. | 
*hillips uttered, had given his lordship decisive 
testimony against the truth of the charges which | 


scornful tone of Mr. Phillips’ letter, expressed its 
reaffirmed charges in very bitter terms ; and, also, 
in the ensuing two numbers inserted extracts from 
several other newspapers, complaining of the pre- 
cipitaney of the fellow-journalists of the ‘* Exam- 
iner,”’ in authenticating a charge of calumny 
against it, without having paused for its rejoinder, 
but presumed Mr. Phillips’ answer complete. 
Several journals, both in town and country, shortly 
afterwards recanted their recantation, acknowedg- 
ing their rashness, and declaring their belief that 
their contemporary had ‘‘ made good his charges 
to the letter.’’ One of our professional contempo- 
raries,* on the 24th November, in very handsome 
terms expressed regret at having ever acquiesced 


had been brought against Mr. Phillips, on the| in the belief that a member of the profession had 
occasion in question. To this letter Mr. Phillips,| been guilty of cruel and unconscientious conduct, 
a few days afterwards, replied, in an interesting ‘‘ and thereby unintentionally joined in a wrong.” 
letter, couched undoubtedly in indignant and con-| That they ‘‘ were bound to say, that after reading 
temptuous language ; and the editor of the‘ Times,’’ | the letter of the learned commissioner, no doubt 
on the same day on which the correspondence ap-| remained on their minds that his conduct was 
peared, called attention to it, in a leading article,| misrepresented ; and that in most painful and 
temperately, but emphatically, pronouncing Mr.| trying circumstances he did exactly what a right- 
Phillips’ statement conclusive on the subject ;' minded man and a conscientious advocate ought to 
forcibly observing, ‘‘ that it would have been well * Jurist, Nov. 24, 1849. 
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have done.’’ On the 15th December, however, 
the same journal announced that it had once more 
undergone a total change of opinion. ‘‘ We have, 
since the 24th November, procured the report in 
the ‘ Times’ of June 22d, 1840; and we are 
bound to say that every particular in the ‘Exam- 
iner’s’ charges is strictly proved. Mr. Phillips was 
accused of having appealed to Heaven as to his 
belief in his client’s innocence, after receiving a 
confession of his guilt. We have gone into this 
detail, derived from our own perusal of the 
‘Times’ report, in order to show that we are not 
now relying, as we did before, on an exparte 
statement.”** The ‘‘ Times,’’ however, and the 
great majority of the other journals, indicated by 
their silence, and some by replies to the ‘* Exam- 
iner,’’ contentment with their originally expressed 
opinion. ‘Thus the matter stands with the press. 
In professional circles the matters in question have 
afforded topics for much discussion ; and we have 
felt it our duty, as an independent organ of pro- 
fessional opinion, to examine into the matter tem- 
perately and candidly; regarding it as one, not 
of mere professional etiquette and usage, but of 
professional honor and morality. It is this con- 
sideration alone which has induced us to make 
topics appearing in the columns of the ‘* Exam- 
iner,’’ a non-professional weekly journal, the sub- 
ject of comment in our pages. Consideration also 
for Mr. Phillips, as a gentleman of long and dis- 
tinguished standing at the bar, and whose reputa- 
tion, save in the matters above referred to, has 
never, that we know of, on any occasion been sul- 
lied by even the suspicion of misconduct, conduces 
to urge upon us the duty of sifting this matter 
thoroughly, in order to see if there be any real 
foundation for imputing to him this solitary instance 
of grave misconduct. The charge is one which 
ought never to have been made, much less avowedly 
** from time to time’’t reasserted by any journal, 
or by any person, except upon the surest grounds, 
the clearest evidence, and after dealing with that 
evidence with perfect candor and impartiality. We 
have carefully referred to every source of informa- 
tion within our reach, and are now prepared to sub- 
mit the result of such investigation to our readers. 

In examining into the propriety or impropriety 
of a particular line of conduct, it is obviously 
desirable to be placed, as far as possible, in the 
position, at the time, of the individual whose con- 
duct is the subject of examination ;—to look at 
the doubtful and obscure aspect which it presented 
to him, in the order of events, and not as illumi- 
nated by those brought afterwards into existence. 
For this purpose we shall give, as briefly as 
possible, a narrative of the circumstances attending 
the discovery of the appalling assassination of Lord 
William Russell ; whose murderer selected, as his 
leading advocate, in Mr. Phillips, a gentleman of 
brilliant eloquence, of great experience, and char- 
acterized by a very zealous devotion to the cause 
of his clients. In the midst of his powerful exer- 
tions on behalf of a client, whom there appears no 


* Jurist, Dec. 15, 1849. +t Examiner, 24th Nov. 
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doubt that both he and his brother advocate in the 
cause believed, as they still declare that they did, 
innocent—exertions but too likely to have proved 
successful, owing to the extraordinary mystery in 
which the circumstances of the case were enveloped 
—his execrable client almost paralyzed him by a 
confession of his guilt, accompanied, nevertheless, 
by an injunction “‘ to defend him to the uttermost !"’ * 
Having thus barely alluded to this signal cireum- 
stance, we request our readers to dismiss it for a 
while from their minds, and follow us while we 
narrate the leading events in the order of their 
occurrence, as they appear in the official short-hand 
writer's notes of the evidence taken at the Central 
Criminal Court, and published every session by 
authority. 

On Tuesday night, the 5th of May, 1840, Lord 
William Russell, infirm, deaf, and aged—being in 
his seventy-third year-—retired to bed at his usual 
hour. He was a widower, living at No. 14, Nor- 
folk Street, Park Lane, a small house, occupied 
by only himself and three servants—Courvoisier, 
and two women, a cook and housemaid. The lat 
ter two had lived with him for about three years ; 
but Courvoisier, a young Swiss valet, had been in 
his service for only five weeks, having come to it 
from that of Mr. Fector, then the member for 
Dover, with an excellent character. It would ap- 
pear, however, that he did not like his situation as 
much as he had expected, and was piqued at re- 
ceiving lower wages than his predecessor. He 
occasionally complained, moreover, of the peevish- 
ness of his new master’s temper, expressing sur- 
prise how the former valet could have lived with 
him so long, and a doubt whether his own temper 
would allow him to do so. ‘He also said, in the 
course of conversation with his fellow-servants, 
that he was not as well off in his circumstances as 
when he had come over to England; and on two 
occasions spoke to them of his master thus :— 
** Old Billy was a rum old chap, and if he had his 
money, he would not remain long in England !”’ 
On the housemaid (whose name was Sarah Manser) 
telling him that ‘* his lordship was not a very rich 
man,’’ he replied, ‘* Ah, old Billy has money; 
and if I had it, 1 would not remain long in Eng- 
land.’’ These expressions he used twice ; once, 
shortly before attending his master to Richmond, 
on the Sth of April, where they stayed till the 
22d of that month ; the second time, shortly before 
the 5th of May. He said this, however, in a 
jocular manner, and it attracted no attention from 
his fellow-servants ; with whom, it may be stated, 
he lived on the most friendly terms. On the day 
last mentioned, some conversation had passed 
between them relative to money matters, in the 
course of which Courvoisier spoke of his having 
only 52. or 6. left, with the exception of 87. and 
a few shillings, at the savings’ bank ; and that he 
should soon have to ask his lordship for some 
money. Shortly before Lord William and Cour- 
voisier went to Richmond, the latter was observed 
by one of the servants to have brought his lordship’s 


* Correspondence, &c., pp. 11, 27. 
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dressing-case down into the pantry—a circumstance | partition as admitted of almost the smallest noise 
which had never occurred, to her knowledge, in ‘in the latter being heard in that of the women 
the time of the former valet; and on the day of ‘servants. Just before the cook retired to bed, 
their going to Richmond, she also saw him there | which she did about a quarter of an hour after the 
with his lordship’s cash-box, which his lordship | housemaid, Courvoisier was summoned up stairs 
had left unlocked. Courvoisier accounted to her | by his lordship’s bell; and on his return went 
for it, however, by the remark, that he had brought | into his pantry, where he was occupied when she 
it down because it was unlocked, and he knew his ‘went to bed. Courvoisier always remained up 
lordship was going to take it with him that day to | after the other servants, to attend his master to 
Richmond. Both the dressing-case and the cash- bed. It was his business to warm the bed ; and 
box were always kept by Lord William in his | having done so, to take the warming-pan down 
bed-room. Another circumstance also is not un- | stairs. He had once omitted to do this, and the 
worthy of notice—that the same fellow-servant, | housemaid had blamed him for leaving it on the 
the housemaid, had on more than one occasion seen | bed-room landing. 
Courvoisier apparently peering inquisitively into! On the women servants going to bed, they soon 
the ‘ property’’ in almost (she afterwards stated) | fell asleep, neither seeing nor hearing anything 
** in every room’ in the house; and on her asking | more of ‘Courvoisier; and they slept soundly all 
him what he was about, he answered simply that night, not being disturbed by noise, or any occur- 
he was ‘‘ looking for something.” /rence whatever, nor having either of them quitted 
On the 5th of May, Lord William had given | their bed-room. About half past six o’clock the 
Courvoisier orders for the carriage to be sent to | next morning, which was a little earlier than her 
Brookes’ club by five o’clock that afternooa, but usual time, the housemaid got up, leaving the 
Courvoisier forgot to communicate the orders to | cook, as she supposed, asleep, in bed ; and neither 
the coachman ; and Lord William, naturally some- | of them having spoken, she quitted her room 
what irritated, retarned home in a street cab about | about a quarter to seven o'clock. She tapped at 
half past five, and rebuked Courvoisier for his for- |Courvoisier's door, as she was accustomed, in 
getfulness, at first peevishly ; but, as Courvoisier | passing it, but he made no answer. On reaching 
stated, he quickly resumed his good humor. He Lord William's bed-room landing, she found the 
dined at home, alone, that day; and in the even- | warming-pan lying there; and supposed that 
ing repaired, as was his custom, to the back draw- | Courvoisier had again forgotten it. Stepping 
ing-room. ‘The cook, (whose name was Mary lover it, she entered the back bed-room to get her 
Hannell,) having sate at home after dinner, work- | broom ; and then, leaving the warming-pan where 
ing till towards nine o'clock, laid her work aside, | she had found it, went down stairs, and opened 
putting her materials, including an old silver | the window in the back drawing-room. She then 
thimble, worth little more than a shilling, into her | saw some appearance of disorder in the room—the 
workbox, which she placed in the cupboard, in the | writing-desk turned round, and ‘“ jammed up with 
kitchen, and then went out for about an hour, | papers,’’ and the drawers open. She also noticed 
returning a little before ten o'clock. Courvoisier |a screw-driver lying in the chair, and some pa- 
fet her in by the front street door, which he then | pers, and a bunch of keys, lying on the hearth- 
shut, closing both bolts, and barring, locking, and rug. Having before seen his lordship’s papers 
fastening the chain across the door. Whilst she | lying about on the floor, nothing occurred to her 
was preparing her supper, he went out for her on the subject; and she proceeded to open the 
beer, through the area door and gate; and on his windows of the front drawing-room, where every- 
return locked both as usual. About a quarter thing was in the state in which she had left it on 
past ten o’clock, the housemaid went up to bed, | the preceding evening. On going down stairs and 
leaving Courvoisier and the cook in the kitchen, reaching the passage, she was ‘‘ surprised’’ to see 
observing, as she passed the door of the back draw- | a number of articles lying in it, consisting of his 
ing-room, his lordship sitting there, with candles, | lordship’s blue cloak ‘‘ folded up very neatly,”’ his 
as was usual with him at that period of the even- | opera glass, a smal] trinket-case, and a number of 
ing. She then went into his bed-room, where articles tied up in a napkin, which she did not 
she lit his fire, and placed a rushlight—a whole open, but recognized as having given it out to 
one—in the shade, his lordship being in the habit | Courvoisier, for his lordship’s dinner, on the 
of buraing one. The bed-room had three win- | Monday previously. This napkin, on being sub- 
dows, the bed being between them and the door, | sequently examined, was proved to contain a num- 


which was covered with green baize, had a spring 
on, and opened and shut noiselessly. The back 
bed-room adjoining was used only as a lumber- 
room, one door of it opening on the landing, and 
another communicating with the front bed-room. 
On quitting the latter, the housemaid went up to 
her own bed-room, which was immediately over 
that of her master. She and the cook occupied 
separate beds, but in the same room, which was 
separated from that of Courvoisier by such a slight 





ber of small gold and silver articles, the property 
of Lord William Russell, and generally worn about 
his person. On looking towards the street door, 
the housemaid observed that it was closed, but only 
by the latche—neither chained, locked, nor bolted, 
so that any one could have opened it from without. 
Somewhat surprised, but still not alarmed, by 
what she saw—attributing the state of the door to 
Courvoisier’s forgetfulness, as had once before 
been the case—she entered the dining-room to 
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open the shutters; and then beheld what greatly 
alarmed her, combined with what she had already 
seen ; namely, articles scattered about on the floor, 
and all the cupboards and drawers open. 

She immediately ran up stairs, much terrified, 
to the cook, whom she found still in bed, and 
hurriedly asked her, ‘‘ if she knew whether any- 
thing had been the matter last night?’”? To 
which the cook answered, ** No ;’’ telling her to 
call Courvoisier ; on which she went to his door, 
knocked, and exclaimed, ‘‘Courvoisier, do you know 
of anything being the matter last night?’ To 
which he answered, ‘‘ No;’’ and immediately 
opened the door. He was dressed as he usually 
was in the morning, with the exception of his 
coat. She said, ‘* All your silver and things are 
about !’’ on which, “‘ looking very pale and agi- 
tated,’’ without making any answer, he hastened 
down stairs, putting on his coat as he went, fol- 
lowed closely by the housemaid. He went down 
direct to the pantry ; and on seeing things there 
in confusion—the cupboards and drawers open— 
exclaimed, ‘* My God! some one has been robbing 
us!’ The housemaid said, ‘* Let us go up 
stairs ;’"’ and on their reaching the passage, she 
exclaimed, ‘* For God's sake let us go and sce 
where his lordship is!’’ They hurried up-stairs, 
Courvoisier going first, she closely following him. 
He went by the green baize door into Lord Wil- 
liam Russell’s bed-room ; the door closing on him 
before the housemaid could enter ; she pushed it 
open, however, and followed him, and found him 
in the act of opening the middle window, having 
for that purpose passed the foot of the bed. As 
soon as she had reached it, she exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
Jord! my lord !’’ Courvoisier exclaimed, ‘* There,’ 
or ‘*‘ here he is ;’’ and on looking towards the bed 
she did not see Lord William, but observed blood 
on the pillow; on which she rushed screaming 
from the room, running first a few steps up the 
attic stairs towards the cook’s room, but then down 
stairs, and into the street, where she rang the bells 
of two neighboring houses. On returning, she 
saw the cook near the passage, whom she told 
that his lordship was killed ; and on hastily enter- 
ing the dining-room, she saw Courvoisier sitting 
down, apparently writing on a slip of paper, and 
exclaimed with agitation, ‘‘ What the devil do 
you sit there for? Why don’t you go out, and 
run for some one, or a doctor?’’ to which he re- 
plied, ‘I must write to Mr. Russell,’’ meaning 
the son of Lord William, and who lived near Bel- 
grave Square. The housemaid said that some one 
ought to be sent for him; on which Courvoisier 
went to the street door, and observing a laboring 
man passing, called him ; but the hopsemaid said, 
** Don’t call such a man as that ;’’ afterwards ex- 
plaining that she had not thought him a proper 
person to despatch on such an occasion to Mr. 
Russell, and also not believing that Courvoisier 
meant tosend him. Lord William Russell’s coach- 
man and groom, who had been sent for, the ser- 
vants of the two neighboring houses, the police and 
the medical men—one of them the ordinary attend- 
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ant of his lordship—were quickly in the house ; 
and on entering his bed-room, beheld him lying in 
the bed, his face covered over with a towel; on 
removing which, and pulling down the clothes, a 
ghastly spectacle presented itself. He lay welter- 
ing in his blood, and his head was nearly severed 
from his body by the stroke of some weapon which 
must have caused instantaneous death. None was 
ever found in the room. No blood was on the 
counterpane, nor had ary—with the exception of 
a little on the pillow—been visible till the towel 
and bed-clothes had been removed by the police 
and medical men. Courvoisier was present, stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed, when they revealed the 
horrors, til] then concealed ; and on witnessing it, 
he elevated his hands, and sank back into a chair 
dreadfully agitated, exclaiming, *“‘ Oh dear! this 
is a shocking job; I shal) lose my place, and 
character !’’ On the police casting their eyes 
round the room, they beheld a candle, burnt out, 
standing on a shelf, but too far off for any one 
in bed to have been reading by, and a rushlight 
only partly burnt, and which had not been blows 
but apparently durnt out. On the floor, between 
the window and the bed, lay a book, (the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Sir Samuel Romilly,’’) with a pair 
of spectacles in it; Cowrvoisier saying that he 
had left his lordship reading in bed about half 
past twelve o'clock. There was a key in the 
door, and Courvoisier, on being asked the ques- 
tion, said that his lordship never locked his door 
at night. As soon as the medical men had looked 
at the wound, they desired everything to be 
replaced precisely in the state first discovered ; 
and Courvoisier assisted the police in doing so. 
While they were examining the state of the prop- 
erty, he answered their questions about it in a 
frank and natural manner, pointing out the absence 
of some valuable articles, which he said he had 
seen in his lordship’s possession only the day 
before, and others which he showed ihe police ; 
one of whom, on observing that they were more 
valuable than those described as missing, ob- 
served, probably in a pointed manner to Cour- 
voisier, ** It is a very curious thief to leave all 
this valuable property behind !”’ to which he re- 
plied, ‘* It is certainly very strange!’’ ‘Taking 
up a note-case, he opened it; and on finding it 
empty, remarked, ‘* There was a 10/. and a 5i. 
note here, yesterday,’’ and also explained that 
his lordship’s watch, and rings, and pins, were 
missing. He was very much agitated ; continually 
exclaiming, ‘‘ What shall we do? what shall we 
dot’? While putting aside some of the articles 
of property in the dressing-case, in the presence 
of one of the police, he said, ‘‘ I have lived with 
his lordship only five weeks, and what shall I 
do for my character ?’’—All the three servants 
were immediately placed under the eye of the po- 
lice, to prevent communication with one another. 
The inspector (Tedman) went up stairs with 
Courvoisier, to his bed-room, where he opened his 
box, and showed him everything in it; but there 
was nothing to occasion the slightest suspicion, 
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“nor anything at all tending to explain the case ;’’ | cognizant of, the murder. Mr. Dawson said that 
and on his hands and person being also examined, | Courvoisier’s former master, Mr. Fector, had given 
there was no mark or spot of any kind to be seen. | him, that morning, an excellent character of Cour- 
In short, all the three servants voluntarily offered | voisier—a fact immediately corroborated by another 
their boxes to be searched by the police, who| member of the jury. The principal of the police, 
found nothing whatever calling for observation. | Inspector Tedman, deposed as follows :—*‘ I did 
On one of them going down with Courvoisier to | not see the slightest marks of blood about any of 
the basement, the latter went suddenly up to the | these people, or in any part of the house. I exam- 
door leading into the back area, and partly open, | ined all the places I possibly could, and there was 
on which he pushed it wide open and exclaimed, | not the slightest tinge of blood about them, on the 
“‘Oh, here is where they came in!”’ pointing at/ linen, bed-curtains, or anywhere else in any part 
the same time to sundry marks and bruises en the of the house.’’ At the close of the inquiry, the 
edge of the door and door-posts. ‘*‘ Some of you | coroner and the foreman, with the rest of the jury, 
in the house have done this deed,’ said the in-| concurred in the propriety (with a view to allay- 
spector ; and Courvoisier answered, ‘If they have, | ing public excitement, and checking unjustifiable 
I hope they will be found out.’ ‘ There is not| rumors and suspicions) of at once returning a ver- 
much fear,’’ he replied, ‘* but what they will.’’| dict of “ Wilful murder against some person or 
Suffice it to say, that on examining the state | persons unknown ;”’ leaving the inquiry to be vig- 
of things at the back of the house, it appeared, | orously prosecuted by the police. The three ser- 
on consideration, to show conclusively that no one | vants returned to the house of Lord William Rus- 
could have entered the house that way, without | sell, aot in custody, but simply in the company 
having left distinct traces of his passage; and | and presence of the police, who never quitted the 
also that the marks pointed out to them on the | place, and took care to prevent any communication 
door appeared spurious—not those ef burglars. | between them, otherwise than in the presence of 
Though some of the police at first theught that | the police. None of them tried to escape, nor did 
the marks had been made from without, they ex- | their conduct indicate anything beyond the distress 
pressed themselves as afterwards satisfied that) which was natural to persons so circumstanced. 
they had been made from within, and in such a| A leading article in the “* Times” of the ensuing 
manner as to lead to the suspicion that the object | day (8th May) thus commences :—‘ At the close 
had been to counterfeit a breaking into the house. | of the second day after the commission of a bar- 
On a policeman showing Courvoisier the serew-|barous murder at the house, in London, of a 
driver lying in the back drawing-room, and ask-| nobleman, it appears that the police are without 
ing him if it belonged to the house, he said, ‘ I) any clue that can lead to the discovery and appre- 
believe it does.” ‘Did his lordship use it! hension of the marderer.”’ In another part of the 
yesterday '’’ inquired the policeman; to which | paper it was said, ‘The general opinion in the 
Courvoisier replied, ‘‘ I am sure I can’t tell you.” | neighborhood is, that the murderer, whoever he 


On going to the side-board in the dining-room, 
and finding the drawers pulled out, and plate and 
plated articles lying on the floor, the policeman 
said, ‘‘ Is there anything missing here?’ Cour- 
voisier answered, ‘‘ Some spoons and forks, but) 
I cannot tell you how many at present.”” On 
seeing the cloak and other articles lying in the 





may be, must have been secreted in the house from 
an early hour in the evening, or possibly might 
have got down the area steps soon after ten o'clock, 
when the valet went to get the beer for the cook’s 
supper.” Publie censure began to visit the police, 
for their alleged inefficiency ; and on the same 
day, their diligence, and that of others, was stim- 


passage, the policeman asked Courvoisier if they | ulated by the appearance of a reward of 450/.; of 
were his lerdship’s property; and, on being an-| which 200/7. was contributed by the government, 
swered ‘‘ yes,’’ the policeman said, ‘‘ No thief | and 200/. by the family of the deceased nobleman, 
would ever leave this property behind ;"’ to whieh | with 507. for the discovery of a considerable quan- 


Courvoisier replied, ‘‘ It is certainly very odd.” 
Being asked how he had left the street-door over 
night, he immediately put up the chain, bolted and | 
locked it, and said that he had so left it; and) 
then unchaining, unlocking, and unbolting it, and | 
putting the spring of the lock back on the hook, | 
said, that such was the state in which he had) 
found the door that morning. 

The consternation with which this dreadful oc- | 
currence filled all London, and, indeed, the ceun- | 
try at large, we well recollect, as doubtless do 
very many of our readers. A coroner's inquest 
was held the next day, the foreman of the jury. 
being the Right Hon. G. Dawson: at which Cour- | 
voisier and the women servants were examined, | 
but gave their evidence in such a way as to allay | 
all suspicion of their having been concerned in, or 





tity of missing plate. Here we deem it of great 
importance to present, from the evidence subse- 
quently given at the trial, an account of the pro- 
gressive discoveries alleged to have been made 
by the police, in the box of Courvoisier, beginning 


-with the search by Inspector Tedman, to which 


allusion has been already made. He appears to 


' have been an excellent officer, at once shrewd and 


candid ; and who, though he afterwards gave de- 
structive evidence against Courvoisier, was justly 
complimented by Mr. Phillips on the fairness with 
which he had done it. The following is his evi- 
dence as to what oceurred on his first examination 
of Courvoisier’s room and box, on the morning of 
the discovery of the murder :— 

‘* Courvoisier showed me into his bed-room: 1 
found a purse containing a 5/. note and six sov- 
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ereigns: | gave them up: | asked him how he got 
the note: he said he had given his lordship change 
for it a day or two before, and the rest of the 
money was his own: he had had it some time : 
he showed me his box containing his linen ; J ex- 
amined everything in it as I went along, but saw 
nothing tending to explain the case at all: I pulled 
the things out and laid them on the bed, but 1 cer- 
tainly did not examine so accurately as I did sub- 
sequently : I unfolded but did not shake them: I 
and Beresford merely unfolded the shirts on the 
bed: Il examined Courvoisier’s hands when I ex- 
amined his room: I did not see the slightest scratch 
or mark: all the servants wished me to examine 
their trunks, and I did: I examined Courvoisier’s 
trunk to see if there was any weapon, or any arti- 
cle with marks of blood on it: I satisfied myself 
on that subject: I searched as carefully as I pos- 
silly could: 1 found two shirts, looked at them, 





and found them free from spots: I took out every) 


article in the trunk: and I and Courvoisier re- 
placed them: there was no speck of blood on any- 
thing I saw in the trunk: I saw no gloves in the 
shirts: I cannot say whether in unfolding the 
shirts a pair of gloves might have been there, and 
I did not see them—there might be: I did not 
find any weapon in the trunk.’’ Beresford, another 





policeman, said, ‘‘ that he was present on that 
occasion: in a black trunk or box, between two | 
waistcoats, about the centre of the box, he found | 
a chisel ; Courvoisier seeing it, but making no) 
observation ; we took the clothes off the bed very | 
carefully one by one: I went to the truak for the | 
purpose of examining its contents: I took them 
out: I think I recollect two shirts : I opened them 
merely to look at the wristbands: I did not shake 
nor turn them out; I do not think I took all the 
articles quite out; for when I got just to the bot- 
tom, I believe I turned them from one end of the 
box to the other : Lexamined sufficiently to convince 
myself that there was nothing suspicious to be found.” 

On the 8th of May, the day on which the reward 
was offered, the ‘prisoner's box was again searched 
by two of the police, Shaw and Pearce; but, as 
far as concerned any discovery prejudicial to Cour- 
voisier, in vain. The former said in his evidence 
at the trial, ‘‘ Our search was a minute one: we 
do not make a careless search when our object is 
to find anything suspicious : I paid every attention 
my duty required me to pay: we took all the 
things out of the box, one by one: we took each 
article up in our hands, and placed it on the bed : 
we left nothing behind that we considered sus- 
picious: we took everything out and put it on the 
bed, so as to see the box was empty and contained 
nothing more: I recollect seeing a shirt-front like 
this produced: I recollect seeing this: I had it in 
my hand: I recollect no [pocket] handkerchief."’ 
These facts were all elicited by Mr. Phillips on 
cross-examination, the witness not having been 
examined to them in chief! Pearce said, ‘I 
turned the things out: I did not find anything 
that attracted my attention: I made the search 





with every degree of minuteness : I generally do 
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so: I went to make a minute search. I saw some 
clean linen; looked at and examined it: I might 
have opened some, but do not recollect opening 
every one: there might have been some that I did 
not open.”” Q. * Did you not turn out every indi- 
vidual article?” A. ‘I took them out with my 
hand : I think there were two elean shirts: | took 
them out: to the best of my belief I did not unfold 
them: I took out everything, and put them, and 
left them, on the bed: if there had been any 
blood-stained artieles, I think I should have seen 
them: I believe I should have seen them if they 
had been there.’’ Late in the evening of the 
same day—and, according to the evidence of one 
of the police, before he had heard of the reward, 
a strict search was made in Courvoisier’s pantry ; 
and several articles, aflerwards proved clearly to 
have belonged to Lord William Russell, were 
found secreted behind the skirting of the sink, and 
under the floor: viz., a purse, with five gold rings, 
and five gold coins : then a Waterloo medal, and 
a 10/. note folded up. These were immediately 
taken up stairs, and shown to Courvoisier, by the 
policeman Pearce, who said, *‘ I have found these 
things concealed in your pantry, behind the skirt- 
ing board ;’’ to which he represented Courvoisier 
to have answered, ‘‘ I know nothing about them: 
I am innocent: my conscience is clear: I never 
saw the medal before.’’ He was then taken down 
stairs, and shown where the articles had been 
found : on which he said again, *‘ I am innocent ; 
I know nothing about them.”’ Another policeman 
(Collier) said to him, on the same occasion, ‘* It 
is a most shocking thing ;”’ to which Courvoisier 
answered, ‘‘ It is. Jam innocent of it; but it 
would not have looked so bad against me, had not 
the property been found in my pantry.”” The 
policeman said, ‘‘ that it looked very suspicious ;”’ 
to which Courvoisier replied, ‘‘ I shal] say nothing, 
at least until I hear that the whole truth is told.’’ 
He was then taken up stairs, and searched, but 
nothing suspicious was found on him: and that 
evening he was taken into strict custody, but not 
removed from the house. On the ensuing morn- 
ing, a gold seal, a signet-ring, and a gold locket, 
were found concealed in the scullery. 

On Sunday night, Courvoisier was taken to goal. 
On the ensuing Tuesday another discovery was 
made: a watch-key, and a watch, all of which 
had been the property of Lord William Russell, 
were found similarly concealed in the scullery ; 
and, on the next day, (Wednesday, the 13th,) a 
sovereign was found under the floor of the pantry, 
On the evening of the 13th May, the prisoner’s 
uncle, a respectable man, the butler of the late Sir 
George Beaumont, called, by his nephew's request, 
at the house of Lord William Russell, then, of 
course in charge of the police, for some linen, a 
clean shirt, and stockings. His request was not, 
however, complied with till the following morning, 
when Inspector Tedman, to whom the application 
had been made, went up with a brother policeman 
to the prisoner’s box, the one which had been 
searched before ; took out a shirt, and unfolded it, 
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holding it up by the collar; and on shaking it, 
there dropped out a pair of gloves slightly stained 
with blood! They were white cotton gloves, such 
as servants wear when in attendance on their mas- 
ters. He had unfolded this very shirt on the 6th, 
and had not discovered the gloves; and on the 
day of thus discovering them, he afterwards ex- 
amined the prisoner’s hands, but did not see the 
slightest mark or scratch. Shortly afterwards, on 
the same morning, two other policemen went up 
to the room where the gloves had been found ; 
and, lying very near the top of the portmanteau, 
found two handkerchiefs, one cotton and one silk, 
marked ‘‘ B. C.,’’ with spots or marks of blood on 
both, and a shirt-front. ‘‘ We found them di- 
rectly: no one could search the portmanteau 
without seeing them, if they had any eyes; I 
should not think any person could fail to see the 
handkerchiefs when they looked into the portman- 
teauu. * * * JT was present a few days be- 
fore when it was searched, and attended to the 
examination ; I cannot swear that I noticed either 
of these things then; I did not find any shirt 
anywhere that the shirt-front would match; I 
found the shirt-front a little below the handker- 
chiefs ; a torn shirt-front would attract attention, 
and attracted mine: I do not know how any one 
could miss seeing it—I could not, I know; ifa 
person took each article, one by one, out of the 
trunk, I do not think he could have missed seeing 
it, or the handkerchiefs either, if they had been 
there ; I believe it was Shaw and Humphries who 
searched it with me, (on the former occasion ;) 
they searched more particularly than I did; I did 
not search the box minutely myself ; they appeared 
to me to be minutely searching the box; I ob- 
served none of these things on that day.’’ It was 
abundantly proved that many of the police and 
others had access to the boxes and portmanteau 
where these gloves, handkerchiefs, and shirt-front 
were so strangely first omitted to be seen, and 
afterwards more strangely seen. We may here 
inform the reader that shortly before Courvoisier 
was executed, he made a full confession (a portion 


cumstances attending the murder; and in that con- 
fession he made the following distinct statement 
relating to these discoveries :—‘t The gloves were 
never placed in the shirt by me, or to my knowl- 
edge. When I left Mr. Fector’s, I gave all my 
white gloves to the coachman. The handker- 
chiefs that were found in my portmanteau were 
never put there by me. I know nothing whatever 
of the shirt-front.”’ 

Five or six public examinations at Bow Street 
preceded the final committal of Courvoisier to 
Newgate, on the 26th of May ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the strength of the suspicions existing against 
him, the public mind was in a state of extreme 
disquietude and excitement, lest, on the one hand, 
an innocent man should be sacrificed, or, on the 
other, an atrociously guilty one should escape. 
Oa turning to that faithful chronicler of passing 
events, the Times, we find almost daily comments 








on the alleged remissness of the police, and the 
doubtful nature of the case, even as it was pro- 
gressively developed by each day’s discoveries. 
It is also stated that Courvoisier, on being told 
that his pantry was about to be searched, exhibited 
much uneasiness ; and on hearing of the discoveries 
which had been made, both there and in the scul- 
lery, ‘‘ turned as white as his shirt,’ and was 
even “‘ taken suddenly ill.’’ It was first intimated 
to him that he was in actual custody, as soon as 
the 10/. bank note had been found. ‘ His agita- 
tion was extreme; but he persisted in declaring 
his innocence.’”” When suddenly taken to Bow 
Street, at twelve o’clock at night on Sunday the 
10th, he rose, dressed, and prepared himself, with 
alacrity, ‘‘ making no other remark than a fervent 
declaration of his innocence.”” A day or two 
afterwards, we find that he ‘‘ frequently expressed 
his opinion that he should be honorably acquitted, 
and told Sergeant Driscol that when at liberty he 
should not forget him for all the civility he had 
shown him.’’ On the ensuing day, we find him 
“not in the slightest degree depressed in spirits, 
and stoutly persisting in his entire innocence.” 
After Sarah Manser and Mary Hannell had been 
examined before the magistrate at great length, 
Mr. Flower, who conducted Courvoisier’s defence, 
with a confident air assured the magistrate ‘‘ that 
the prisoner was extremely anxious for the fullest 
possible inquiry to take place.’’ A day or two 
afterwards, ‘‘the prisoner still persisted in pro- 
testing his entire innocence.’’ On the 25th May, 
we learn that the public ‘* felt the utmost possible 
anxiety to know if anything of a decisively crimi- 
nating character had been discovered :’’ this being 
after the examination on the preceding day, on 
which we notice, as being present, Sir: George 
Beaumont, at whose expense, from a strong per- 
suasion of the prisoner's innocence, his defence 
was afterwards conducted. On the 29th May, his 
last examination took place, and all the depositions 
were read over in his presence. ‘‘ He entered the 
dock with a light step and cheerful countenance ; 


,and it may be added that his appearance indicated 
of which we shall give hereafter) of all the cir- | 


increased confidence as the protracted evidence 
drew to a close.’ On that day he was committed 
to Newgate, to take his trial for the murder. As 
an exponent of the state of public feeling at that 
time on the subject of Courvoisier’s guilt, we may 
again allude to the fact that the late Sir George 
Beaumont, as we now learn from his private solic- 
itor,* generously pitying a foreigner exposed to 
mortal, and, as Sir George conceived it, unjust 
peril, supplied the funds for defending the prisoner 
on his trial at the Old Bailey. That trial commenced 
on Thursday, the 18th of June, 1840, before the 
late Chief Justice Tindal and Mr. Baron Parke. 
The counsel for the prosecution were the late Mr. 
Adolphus and Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Chambers ; 
those for the prisoner, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Clark- 
son. ‘The trial lasted three days, and no fewer 
than thirty-five witnesses were examined. The evi- 


* Correspondence, &c., pp. 27, 28. Letter of Christopher 
Hodgson, Esq. 
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dence for the prosecution had been prepared with | that bor on any occasion. He felt that he was 
care and skill; and it may be important to apprize ‘speaking to men who heard and read what was 
non-professional critics, that the prisoner’s counsel | published to the world. Something might have 
was, as is always the case, thoroughly informed | transpired with respect to linen found in the prison- 
of the evidence which had been given by all those ‘er’s box, marked in a particular way ; but he, Mr. 
witnesses who had been examined in the previous | A., attributed no weight to it; and he repeated 
stages of the inquiry ; whereby any discrepancies | that nothing arose, in the present case, from any- 
between their former testimony and that given at | thing discovered in the prisoner's hox.”’ 
the trial would be amply available on behalf of the| When Mr. Adolphus made these observations, 
prisoner. This wiil explain many questions put he was aware of the facts already laid before the 
by the prisoner’s counsel in cross-examination, | reader; and what the witnesses were about to 
which might otherwise appear unaccountable, and | depose to before the jury respecting the gloves, 
even unjustifiable. The prisoner, being an alien, | handkerchiefs, and shirt-front. He proceeded, 
was of course entitled to be tried by a jury composed | ‘* Englishmen were not in the habit of committing 
equally of foreigners and Englishmen. On being | murder as a prelude to plunder ; with foreigners 
asked, he said that he preferred being tried by aj it was different! for they imagined that if they 
jury of Englishmen. Mr. Adolphus opened the |extinguished the life of the person they robbed, 
ease to the jury, in a lengthened and elaborate | there would then exist no direct testimony against 
address, characterized by his usual ability, and | them!” 
presenting several remarkable features, naturally | He then proceeded to answer, by anticipation, 
challenging severe observations on the part of the | certain topics which he supposed would be urged 
prisoner’s counsel. We shall content ourselves, | on behalf of the prisoner. 
for several reasons, with the following account of | ‘* Another mode of [impeaching] the evidence 
the general character of his address, given in the |he foresaw, from the newspapers, was this—that 
““Anoual Register :’"’**—‘** The report of his | one of the witnesses, Sarah Manser, was unworthy 
speech occupies four or five columns of the /of credit. It was not in his power to call wit- 
* Chronicle’s’ broad sheet’’ [and three and a half | nesses to set up her credit ; but in answer to the 
of the columns in the ‘‘ Times”’|. ‘‘ He went into | general declamation which might be heard against 
a minute, elaborate, and very able statement of all| them, he would say this, that her character was 
the circumstances connected with the murder, pre-| unblemished in every particular, * * * Ifit 
senting a mass of circumstantial evidence against | should be said that she was unworthy of credit, he 
the prisoner—pausing frequently to remove any | hoped the jury would not consider her testimony 
impression favorable to him, and suggesting a guilty | prejudiced by any mere declamation, or the use of 
motive for all that he said and did.” This severe | hard terms and bad names.”’ 
observation, we are compelled to own, appears to| ‘* A similar attack might be made on the police. 
us justified by the report of the speech as given in|It might be said that their exertions had been 
the ‘* Times.’’ Mr. Adolphus admitted the case | stimulated by a very large reward,”’ &c. 
to be one entirely of circumstantial evidence, and| ‘ The illustrious family for whom he appeared 
repeatedly pressed on the jury the weight which | had no desire to hunt a helpless foreigner into the 
was due to such evidence—doubtless apprehensive | jaws of death, as if actuated by feelings of personal 
of the effect which might be produced by his elo- | revenge. ‘The Bedford family prosecuted here as 
quent and ingenious opponent. One or two pas- | the mere petitioners for public justice, not to grat- 
sages of this speech throw so much light on that | ify any feeling of private revenge.”’ 
of Mr. Phillips, that it is necessary to present} ‘The effect which such a speech as that made by 
them to the reader, as given in the ‘* Times,’’— | Mr. Adolphus, on such an occasion, was likely to 
begging the non-professional one to bear in mind | produce on the prisoner’s counsel, it is not difficult 
that the counsel for the prosecution was also aware | to imagine. 
of all the evidence which had been given in the| The first witness called was Sarah Manser, the 
previous stages of the case, and the use, which | housemaid, whose examination occupies seven 
might be made of it by his opponent. pages and a quarter of the closely-printed ‘‘ Ses- 
** Having discovered these things,”’ said Mr. Adol- | sions Minutes.’’ Her cross-examination by Mr. 
phus, in the course of his narrative, ‘* the police | Phillips occupies five pages, and appears to have 
went with the prisoner up to his own bed-room, | been close and severe, but in no degree, in our 
and searched his box, but found nothing in it ma- | opinion, unjustifiably so. He endeavored to estab- 
terial to this inquiry. He saw that this observation | | lish discrepancies between the evidence she had 
made some impression on the jury; aud he would Biven on that oceasion, and on her previous exam- 
only observe, that if the prisoner were guilty, and | inations at the police-office. She admitted that 
possessed of even moderate cunning, he would |she had several times before spoken of having seen 
hardly put any of the stolen articles into his box, | Courvoisier ‘‘ looking not only into one room, but 
which he must be sure would be subjected to | every room,’’ without mentioning, as she had that 
investigation. His box was searched; and he,|day done, that ‘‘ she saw him Jooking after his 
Mr. Adolphus, did not rely on anything found in | lordship’s property.” She was also pressed with 
having said before the coroner that she ‘‘ saw his 
* Vol, Ixxxii., p. 230, a. pv. 1840. ilordship murdered on the bed,” instead of merely 
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seeing ‘‘ some blood on the pillow.” She was 
asked why she had said ‘‘ Let us go and see where 
his lordship is,” instead of ‘** Let us go and tell 
his lordship the house is robbed?’ ‘* Q. Did you 
think anything was the matter with my lord, 
then?’? ‘*A. I did not know what to think; he 
was unprotected, and nobody went to see: I found 
my fellow-servants safe. * * * I expected 
to find him in his bed-room: I did not know 
whether he was there or not: I had been in every 
room but the kitchen. I had not been into his 
bed-room: I did not know where he was: I did 
not expect any mischief was done to him at that 
time : | was anxious to see where he was: I had 
no doubt where he was.’ Her testimony was 
not really shaken ; but Mr. Phillips elicited the 
fact, that on the glass door leading into the back 
area, ‘‘through which she had gone scores of 
hundreds of times,’’ she had observed no marks before 
the police came into the house; that she had never 
noticed any, nor heard of any experiment made on 
it since the police entered. She also stated that a 
ladder, found standing in the back yard, by which 
any one could have got over into the adjoining 
area, had been taken there by Courvoisier on the 
day of the murder, by her desire, as it was in her 
way while cleaning the passage. ‘The last of the 
eight witnesses examined on that day, was a 
policeman named Baldwin, whose testimony was 
utterly destroyed by the cross-examination of Mr. 
Phillips; and Chief Justice Tindal told the jury 
to place no reliance on it whatever! Grosser 
equivocation on the subject, in particular of his 
knowledge of the reward which had been offered, 
we have seldom seen. 

Up to this time there was but too much prob- 
ability of the difficulties of the case proving too 
serious to be successfully encountered by justice. 
The prosecutors were, however, that afternoon 
placed unexpectedly in possession of an item of 
evidence serious, indeed, for the prisoner and his 
defenders, viz., the discovery of the missing plate, 
and of evidence that it had been left by the pris- 
oner at the place where it was found, about a week 
—perhaps only a very few days—hefore the com- 
mitting of the murder. The parcel contained sil- 
ver spoons, forks, a pair of gold auricles—all un- 
questionably the property of the unfortunate noble- 
man; and the only question remaining was, 
whether Courvoisier was the person who had so 
left it. If he were, it would of course grievously 
—for him—increase the probalilities that it must 
have been he who subsequently committed the 
murder, and with the object of plunder. On the 
ensuing morning, the person who had made this 
discovery, (Mrs. Piolaine, the wife of a French- 
man who kept a place of entertainment called 
L’Hotel de Dieppe, in Leicester Place, Leicester 
Square,) was shown a number of prisoners in the 
prison-yard, one of whom was Courvoisier, whom 
she instantly recognized as the person who had left 
the plate with her, and also had formerly lived in 
heremploy. Courvoisier also suddenly recognized 
her, and with dismay. The immediate effect of 
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his panic was the astounding confession of his guilt 
to his counsel, at the bar of the court, a few 
minutes afterwards, coupled with his desire, never- 
theless, to be defended to the utmost. From this 
last circumstance, we infer that the object of the 
guilty wretch, in making the confession, was 
simply to prepare his counsel against the forth- 
coming evidence. Mr. Phillips, who declares* 
that ‘“‘up to that morning he and Mr. Clarkson 
believed most firmly in the prisoner’s innocence,”’ 
(and his statement is confirmed by Mr. Clark- 
son,)t has given a brief but graphic account of the 
effect of this communication. He stood, as well 
he might, awhile aghast ; and on recovering from 
the shock, said, ‘‘ Of course, then, you are going 
to plead guilty ?’”’—** No, sir; I expect you to 
defend me to the utmost ;’’ on which Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Clarkson returned to their seats. ‘* My 
position,’’ says Mr. Phillips,f with perfect truth, 
‘* at this moment was, I believe, without a parallel 
in the annals of the profession. I at once came 
to the resolution of abandoning the case, and so I 
told my colleague.’? Had Mr. Phillips yielded to 
this impulse, in the horror of the moment, he 
would have abandoned his duty ; and we have his 
own authority for saying that such is now his own 
opinion. ‘J am satisfied that my original impres- 
sion was erroneous. I had no right to throw up 
my brief, and turn traitor to the wretch—wretch 
though he was—who had confided to me.’’§ It 
was the influence of his zealous and able colleague, 
Mr. Clarkson, which saved him from committing 
this grievous error, and overcame his determina- 
tion, by suggesting that they should take the opin- 


‘ion of the eminent judge, Mr. Baron Parke, who 


sat during the trial beside the chief justice, but 
did not try the cause. Mr. Baron Parke acted 
with that kindness and discretion, in the terrible 
dilemma so unexpectedly brought under his notice, 
which the judges almost always exhibit in dealing 
with the bar. He ‘‘ requested to know distinctly 
whether the prisoner insisted on my defending 
him; and on hearing that he did, said, I was 
bound to do so, and to use a/l FAIR ARGUMENTS 
ARISING ON THE EVIDENCE.’’|| How promptly, 
justly, and felicitously was here laid down the true 
rule of advocacy applicable to the awful situation 
—for awful it was—in which Mr. Phillips was 
placed, through no fault of his own! ‘It was 
not till after eight hours of my public exertions 
before the jury that the prisoner confessed ; and to 
have abandoned him then would have been virtual- 
ly surrendering him to death." That in this he 
was right, no one, whose opinion is worth having, 
will deny ; and even the Examiner does not pre- 
sume to question that right. ‘*1 therefore re- 
tained the brief,”’ continues Mr. Phillips; ‘‘ and] 
contend for it that every argument I used was ‘a 
fair commentary on the evidence,’ though, undoubt- 
edly, as strong as I could make it.’*** This is bold 
and decisive; and the question is, whether the 

* Correspondence, p. 11. t Ibid. p.27. Appenaix. 


t Ibid. p. 11. § Ibid. p. 15. ' 
| Ibid. p. 12. @ Ibid. p. 16. ** Thid. 
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facts, as far as now ascertainable, sustain Mr. 
Phillips’ affirmation, or the counter-affirmation of 
his accusers; and on them, of course, lies the bur- 
den of proof. 

The first witness called into court on the morn- 
ing of this blighting confession, almost immedi- 
ately afier it had been communicated to the be- 
wildered advocate, and while he was fresh from 
his interview with Mr. Baron Parke, was a 
policeman, the first of seven, examined during the 
day. It was Inspector Tedman, who gave very 
strong and apparently conclusive evidence against 
the prisoner. How every answer must have told 
on his advocates, it is easy to imagine. His evi- 
dence occupies nearly six pages. The cross- 
examination by his then crest-fallen questioner, 
scarcely exceeds half a page! and is confined to 
a few calm questions, and limited to two topics— 
the blood-stained linen, its non-discovery on the 
6th, its discovery on the 14th of May; and the 
marks on the back area door. His answers on 
the former point are incorporated in the foregoing 
narrative ; and he added that ‘** he found no weap- 


ons in the prisoner’s trunk on the 6th of May.” | 


As to the latter point he made the following frank 
statement :—‘' There was no mark on the area 
door, with the glass to it, on the 6th of May: I 
examined it for the purpose of seeing whether 
there were any marks: /here are now a number 
af marks on that very door, and also on the posts 
of that door, which had none on the 6th: they 
appear to have been made with some kind of in- 
strument: the prisoner was under the inspection 


of the police from the very time of our entering | 


the house ; Serjeant Pullen was appointed over the 
prisoner.”’ 
not present when the marks were made on the 
door : I did not see who made them, knew noth- 
ing of any being made, and ordered none to be 
made.’’ ‘* Mr. Adolphus: There were none on 
the 6th, but there were afterwards’ A. Yes; 
they are there now.’’ This was the last answer 
given by the witness; and when Mr. Phillips 
came to comment on the evidence of this critical 
witness, he concluded, according to the report in 
the Times, by saying of him that he was ‘an 
officer who had given his evidence most fairly.”’ 
The next policeman was William Rose, to whom 
Mr. Clarkson put one question only. The next 
policeman was Henry Beresford, who gave very 
important evidence, and at considerable length ; 
but Mr. Phillips cross-examined very briefly, as to 


the examination of the prisoner's trunk, and the— 


marks on the area door. 
was Nicholas Pearce. 
evidence, in considerable detail, and was cross ex- 


The next policeman 


amined severely and ably, but by Mr. Clarkson, as | 


to the marks on the door, the discoveries in the 


prisoner's trunk, and as to the expressions he had _ 


used to Courvoisier, on suddenly exhibiting to 
him the articles which had been discovered in the 
pantry and scullery. The witness had stated, on 
his examination-in-chief, that he said to the 
prisoner, ‘‘ 1 have found these things concealed in 


On reéxamination, he said, ‘1 was 


He gave most important | 


your pantry.”” Mr. Clarkson extorted from him 
an admission, however, that he had added the 
words ** Can you now look me in the face?’ and 
severely questioned him as to his object in making 
this suppression ; and in having put the question 
to the prisoner as to whether he had not done it 
to extort a confession, and under the expectation 
of obtaining part of the reward payable on con- 
viction—an expectation which the witness avowed, 
when pressed by Mr. Clarkson. The next police- 
man was George Collier, who also gave very im- 
portant evidence, especially as to finding the 
blood-spotted handkerchiefs and the shirt-front in 
the trunk, which he had not found on a previous 
search, though he admitted that ‘‘ no one, if they 
had any eyes, could have searched the portman- 
teau without seeing them!"’ Mr. Phillips eross- 
| examined him as to one point only—the searches 
‘in the prisoner’s trunk; and his answers were 
somewhat confused and unsatisfactory. He ad- 
mitted that ‘‘ anybody might have access to the 
/room in which the prisoner’s box was, for what 
he (the witness) knew.”” The next policeman 
was Frederick Shaw, who spoke, in his examina- 
tion-in-chief, solely to his discovering the gold 
seal, seal-ring, and gold locket in the pantry and 
|seullery. Mr. Phillips cross-examined him only 
/as to the searches into the prisoner’s trunk, elicit- 
ing highly important evidence as to the non-dis- 
covery of any linen or other articles spotted with 
blood, on the eighth of May, in company with 
Pearce. The last policeman was Paul Cronin, 
/who gave important evidence, but only as to the 





discovery of the property secreted in the pantry and 
seullery, and neither Mr. Phillips nor Mr. Clark- 
son examined him. The next ten witnesses were 
not cross-examined at all by either Mr. Phillips 
or Mr. Clarkson, with the exception of a single 
question by the latter, immaterial for the present 
purpose, though both the court and jury put ques- 
tions to several of the witnesses. The next wit- 
ness was Charlotte Piolaine, who spoke to the 
prisoner as the person who had left with her the 
parcel containing the plate and other articles, and 
explained how she came to make the discovery, 
and only so lately as after the trial had com- 
menced. Mr. Phillips cross-examined this im- 
portant witness, but not at great length, eliciting 
that their hotel ‘‘ was net kept exclusively for 
guests’’—that there was a billiard-table there, at 
which ‘‘ anybody could go in and play, that 
liked; any stranger might go in and play ;’’ but 
she denied that it was a gambling-house, or that 
the police or any one had ever taken out any gang 
of suspected persons. ‘She thought she could 
swear that, as she had never heard any noise, and 
was never down in the biliiard-room. She was 
/not aware that there were a great many gambling- 
houses in Leicester Place—not that she was 
aware of: she had never inquired much whether 
,there were any there: she had lived there two 
years next September.’’ On being asked, she 
said she had heard of the murder the day after 
lit was committed, and was much shocked, but had 
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not heard continual conversations during the ensu-| they dealt with that life unjust/y, so surely would 
ing five weeks—never among the people who they have to answer for it to the God who made 
came to her house : had never heard her husband | them. 

aieiale of ta. ta tae Saale: bak oie toee He had not merely the facts of the case to deal 
P or? oan oe : with, but the odious prejudices which the prelimi- 
posted up in large letters ‘* The murder of Lord : 


ee ; nary investigations must have engendered, filled 
William Russell :”” and she had never spoken) him with apprehension. 


about the murder to anybody, being generally; The horrid nature of the crime itself, the rank 
occupied with her own affairs.” The remaining of the deceased, the numerous connexions mourning 
eight witnesses were scarcely cross-examined at | their bereavement, the opinions promulgated before 
all. Mr. Phillips did so only twice, and in a | the prisoner could be heard, the fact that his case 

. . ° e > 2 q } s ; a 
question or two. So much for his cross-examina- | had not been left to the ordinary instruments of jus 


yee for tt i fier } _| tice, but that speculation had been stimulated by 
tion of the witnesses for the prosecution, after he | the ‘offer of a government reward—as if the crave 
had become unexpectedly and unwillingly the de- | knew any aristocracy—these things did fill him 


pository of the prisoner's confession. From that| with apprehension. And when he looked round 
moment his fire slackened, and was directed; him on that crowded court, and saw the intensity 
thenceforth to enly two or three points, and these, of the public gaze, and almost heard the throb of 
unless we are grievously mistaken, really vulner- | ee ee ; and when he turned him to 
able portions of the case, and justifying, in our | the dock, w here the wretched object of this out- 


“ f h bas ois teek | burst stood—alone amid this multitude, far from 
aa, © ter muc consideration © the facts | his native land, far from the friends that loved, and 
elicited on cross-examination, the gravest sus-|the associates that in his hour of danger would 


picions. have crowded around him—a poor, solitary, iso- 


On the ensuing morning, after a sculptor had | lated, helpless foreigner—he did own that he 
been called to speak to the accuracy of the model | should feel his spirits fainting fast within him, 
of Lord William Russell’s house, which had lain | were it not for the anchor by which he held, an 
before the jury during the trial, and Sarah Manser | a vy == se in the reeecoys ted the Jury. 

> o > 
and Inspector Tedman had been recalled by the ch sacgg See or whe. Bag |, anndcesneadegene ty 


Z justice ; he participated in that generous reliance 
prosecutor, who put only one apparently immate- 


a which the prisoner showed, when he refused all 
rial question to each, Mr. Phillips rose to address | foreign interference, and trusted his life to a jury 
the jury ; and if he did not do so under cireum- | of Englishmen. 


stances entitling him to the sympathy of all who| He thought that the prisoner was right; he had 
knew and could appreciate the misery of his posi- | °° fear in appealing to such a tribunal. He knew 
tion—with the ominously watchful eye and ear that the case, whatever it was, would by such a 


tribunal be fairly, fully, impartially heard, and 

) 7 . . . ‘ . : > , r , 
of Mr. Baron | arke being upon him during every _justly decided. He should proceed, then, to con- 
syllable of his speech, and & consconsness that , sider the most extraordinary and unheard-of cir- 
the fatal secret of the confession would in a few cumstances of this case ; and, having done so. he 


hours’ time be universally known—no advocate ever | should submit that in such a case, wrapped up in 
was, or can be, entitled to such sympathy. We | clouds, in mystery, and darkness, there was not 
think it proper to give the opening paragraphs of only nothing upon which they could safely convict 
his address. verbatim. from the * Times.’ which | ‘®@ Prisoner, but that here and there probabilities 
ayer ‘ ; ‘tide a inl = A , started up which might make them suspect that he 
oo Ene geen snes fotidem verves in the nnual) had been made the victim of an unjust and depraved 
Register.’’* __ | conspiracy! 
Mr. Phillips addressed the jury for the pris- 
oner :— 





What was the object of that probable conspir- 


acy, thus guardedly suggested, and what were the 
He supposed he need hardly say, that after twenty | | sans by which it had been sought to obtain the 
years’ experience in courts of criminal justice, he bi y ee h i an aah Ga, 
had seldom risen to address a jury under more pain- | CJ°Cts Must long ago have occurre 7 
ful and more anxious sensations. ‘There were cer- | tive reader of the foregoing pages. — 
tain circumstances in this case, revealed before the; We had marked many passages in the eloquent 
magistrates, which had caused him much anxiety ; | and powerful address of Mr. Phillips for quotation, 
and he left them to conjecture how much that anx- as specimens of what may be admirably accom- 


iety must = oe mag Pip io Se plished by a skilful advocate, in even the most 
any notice whatever, of evidence by which the life | ,. ; 
of the unhappy man at the bar might be placed disheartening and desperate cases. Want of space, 


in the greatest peril. He said, “ might,’’ because however, and a desire to adhere to the real points 
. 5 

he did not consider even that additional proof, for | of the present controversy, compel us to be content 

reasons which he should state to them, by any | with merely indicating the course of his topics. 

means conclusive. He felt that, in the situation in| He proceeded to say that “‘ he had much to com- 

which he stood, he should have their kindest sym- plain of in the opening address of Mr. Adolphus,” 


saan nt ‘They oon tak Cae be = particularly in his attempting to answer a prison- 
common cause ; they had incurred together a com-| © * defence, by anticipstion of what it might 


mon responsibility ; the life of a fellow-creature | Possibly turn out to be. Then Mr. Adolphus had 
was intrusted to their keeping; and so surely as| Said, “the man is a foreigner ; and foreigners 
always murder when they rob:’’ a proposition 
* Vol. Ixxxii., pp. 233-236, which he scouted in terms of vigorous and indig- 
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nant eloquence. Then as to the possible motive 
for the crime; ‘* it was not,’’ said Mr. Adolphus, 
** necessary for a man to have a motive to commit 
crime.’ ‘The prosecutor had been obliged to say 
this, because he acknowledged he could assign no 
motive for Courvoisier’s murder of his noble, kind, 
and confiding master. Had it been avarice, he 
had many ways of obtaining his wishes easily, 
without resorting to murder. ‘* This was not a 
case in which they had clear proofs before them; ii 
was one of circumstances only, as the prosecutor 
had himself told them: and, therefore, every 
minute observation with which it might be his 
painful duty to trouble them, would, he was 
sure, be taken into consideration. It was not 
his case, it was their own case. His duty per- 
formed, not upon Ais feeble breath, thank God, 
would the irrevocable doom depend. Upon them 
it would ; and, therefore, when the arduous task 
committed to himself and his friends was _per- 
formed, their consciences would be clear.’’ He 
proceeded to remark on the proved and admitted 
absence of assignable motive on the part of the 
prisoner, for the murder; and then at once pro- 
ceeded to an obviously important topic of his de- 
fence, of any defence, especially in cases of mere 
circumstantial evidence, namely, that it lay on the 
prosecutor to make out clearly a case of guilt 
against the prisoner, whose innocence is of course 
presumed by the law. ‘* The counsel for the 
prosecution had undertaken to prove that the crime 
had been committed by the prisoner. He believed 
it would be laid down by the learned judge, that 
it was the duty of the prosecutor to bring home to 
the prisoner, without any reasonable doubt what- 
ever, the commission of this offence. It was not 
his (Mr. Phillips’) business to prove who did it ; 
that was the task ‘hey had undertaken. Unless 
that were proved, he would beseech the jury to be 
cautious how they imbrued their hands in this 
man’s blood. ‘The omniscient God alone knew 
who did thiscrime.* He was not called on to rend 
asunder the dark mantle of the night, and throw 
light on this deed of darkness. They were bound 
to show the prisoner’s guilt—not by inference, by 
reasonings, by that subtle and refined ingenuity 
which he was shocked to hear exercised in the 
opening address of his friend, but to prove it by 
downright, clear, open, palpable demonstration. 
How did they do this! What said Mr. Adolphus, 
AND HIS WITNESS, SARAH Manser? AND HERE 
HE WOULD BEG THE JURY NOT TO SUPPOSE, FOR 
A MOMENT, IN THE COURSE OF THE NARRATIVE 
with which he must trouble them, that he meant to 
cast the crime upon ~ITHER OF THE FEMALE SER- 
vants. It was not at all necessary to his case 
to do so. He wished not to asperse them. [God 
forbid that any breath of his should send tainted 
into the world persons perhaps depending for their 
subsistence upon their character. It was not his 


* The reader will continue to hear in mind that we are 
quoting from the report in the Times; and as to this sen- 
tence some observations will be found hereafter. 
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duty, nor his interest, nor his policy to do so.’’*} 
The Examiner, in originally stating this part of 
its charge against Mr. Phillips, on the 27th June, 
1840, quoted, and very conspicuously, only the last 
two sentences, above included in brackets, taking 
no notice whatever of the far more important sen- 
tences immediately preceding them ! 

Mr. Phillips, however, having thus guarded the 
jury, at the outset, against entertaining erroneous 
notions as to his intentions with reference to the 
women servants, thus proceeded ;—and to the 
whole of this paragraph, particularly the portions 
in small capitals, we would direct the special at- 
tention of our readers.—** The first imputation on 
the prisoner by Mr. Adolphus, was his aciration. 
Let them try that by the test of their own hearts 
and consciences. The prisoner had seen his mas- 
ter retire to his peaceful bed, and was alarmed in 
the morning by the housemaid, who was up before 
him, with a ery of robbery, and some dark, myste- 
rious suggestion of murder. ‘ Let us go,’ said 
she, ‘and see where my lord is.’ He did confess 
that that expression struck him as extraordinary. 
If she had said, ‘let us go and tell my lord that 
the house is plundered,’ that would have been nat- 
ural; but why should she suspect that aught had 
happened to his lordship? She saw her fellow- 
servants safe, no taint of blood about the house, 
and where did she expect to find her master? 
why, in his bed-room to be sure. What was 
there to lead to a suspicion that he was hurt? 
Courvoisier was safe, the cook was safe, and why 
should she suspect that her master was not safe 
toot If he had heard the character of that noble- 
man right, there never was a man who breathed 
who had less reason to suspect or dread a foe. 
But Courvoisier did as he was desired. He and 
Sarah Manser went to the bed-room. The pris- 
oner walked up to the window, as he was in the 
habit of doing ; he opened a shutter; and then 


the female servant saw a speck of blood upon the 


pillow, and ran screaming out of the room. He 
had put a question to the witness respecting the 
account she had given before the coroner. The 
depositions taken before the coroner were then 
before the learned judges; and, perhaps, they 
would consider it their bounden duty to tell the 
jury, whether that woman swore before the cor- 
oner as she did before the court.— His conscience 


* The Morning Chronicle report thus commences this 
important paragraph :—*‘ In the first place, says my friend, 
Mr. Adolphus, and says his witness, Sarah Manser—and 
here I beg to do an act oF justice, and to assure you 
that Ido not for a moment,” &c., “ that this crime may 
have been committed by the female servants.” The Her- 
ald :—* But let me do myself justice, and oTHERS jus- 
Tick, by now stating,” &c. The Post:—‘‘ Let me do 
myself justice, and orners Justice, by begging you not 
to suppose that I am in the least degree seeking to cast 
the crime upon ANY OF THE WITNESSES.” 

+ It may be necessary to apprize the non-professional 
reader of the reason why Mr. Phillips did not at once 
settle the point, that there was a variance between any 
answer given by the witness at the trial, and one given 
when she was examined before the coroner. If he had 
done so, he would have made these depositions evidence, 
and so have entitled the counsel for the prosecution to a 
reply. Whether or not, in the present instance, Mr. 
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was clear. He had discharged his duty by throwing 
out that suggestion. ‘The question he had put to 
the witness was this: Upon the oath you have 
taken, did you not tell the coroner that you saw 
— instead of ‘some blood on the pillow,’—‘ his 
lordship murdered on the bed?’ ‘That was matter 
for the jury to consider. He should now pass 
on. The window was opened, the daylight let in 
on the dreadful spectacle—and could they expect 
Courvoisier—or any human being who did not 
disguise within a human shape the heart of a wild 
beast—to remain unmoved at the exhibition? To 
see rank and age—a nobleman, seventy-three years 
of age, weltering in his blood ; how did the jury 
think that they could have borne the spectacle? 
Mr. Adolphus said they must show no agitation 
at it! that if they did, it must be taken as a proof 
of guilt! What would have been said if Cour- 
voisier had remained calm, and looked on unmoved ? 
Would they not have thought, and thought justly, 
that the man who was unmoved, who did not 


shudder with agitation at such a sight—was him- | 


self capable of committing the deed? But when 
Mr. Adolphus called on them to mark the agita- 
tion of the prisoner, as a proof of guilt, what be- 
came of the women, who showed the very same 
feelings’ He rHuouGHTr THE BETTER OF THESE 
WOMEN FOR DOING so: GoD FORBID HE SHOULD 
INSINUATE IT WAS A PROOF OF THEIR GUILT ; IT 
WOULD APPEAR TO HIM, ON THE CONTRARY, TO BE 
A PROOF OF THEIR INNOcENCE! He wished his 
learned friend had been where he, Mr. Phillips, 
had accidentally happened to be—in Hyde Park, 
some days since, when the murderous attack on 
the queen was made! Ile wished his friend 
could have seen the emotion of the bystanders 
when it became known ; how the stoutest man stood 
appalled ; and every face betrayed the most painful 
agitation. If tTuaT were a proof of guilt, there 
was not a man in the Park who should not have 
been considered the murderer. Agitation, indeed!” 
The Morning Herald thus reports the passage 
above quoted in small capitals from the Times: 
—‘* But Mr. Adolphus talks of the prisoner's 
agitation being a proof of guilt. Let me remind 
him that the female servants, his own witnesses, 
were in the same state of agitation, and | Tuink 
THE BETTER OF THEM FOR IT; for I hold, that in 
such a case, agitation, so far from being a proof 
of guilt, is A PRoor or INNOcENCcE.”’ The Morning 
Chronicle gives it thus :—‘* But when Mr. Adol- 
phus calls on you to say that his (the prisoner's) 
agitation was a proof of his guilt, what is to be- 
come of the women? They showed similar agita- 


tion. Mr. Adolphus says, agitation, on the part | 


of the man, was a proof of his guilt. I say, THAT 
AGITATION, IN THEM, WAS A PROOF OF THEIR IN- 
NOCENCE ; AND THAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
us!’? The passages above-quoted from the Times, 
in small capitals, have never been cited by the 
Examiner in any of its articles during the last ten 


Phillips was likely to allow a speech in reply from Mr. 
Adolphus, after such an opening as his, it is for the ex- 
perienced reader to say. 


years! as far as we have been able to discover, 
(certainly not in those placed at the head of this 
article,) though the attention of the writer of them 
was of course directed to the report in the Times, 
which, doubtless, he has carefully and repeatedly 
studied, to discover whether it really bore out the 
assertion, that Mr. Phillips deliberately imputed 
to the women servants, or insinuated against them 
the imputation, that they had been guilty of the 
crime of murder! Apd the only proof which the 
Examiner has to offer of so horrible an imputation, 
is contained in the foregoing brief extract, begin- 
ning, “‘ the prisoner had seen his master retire to 
his peaceful bed,’’ and ending, *‘ why should she 
| suspect that her master was not safe too ?’’* 
Pursuing the course of Mr. Phillips’ defence, 
| there follows a series of acute and striking com- 
/ments on various points of the evidence which had 
been pressed by Mr. Adolphus strongly against 
\the prisoner. One of them related to the ineffec- 
tual search by Inspector Tedman of the prisoner's 
box on the 6th of May; and Mr. Phillips re- 
marked, with equal force and justice, on the prob- 
_ability that the gloves, handkerchiefs, and shirt- 
front had found their way fraudulently into the 
| prisoner's trunk—which, instead of having been 
immediately sealed up and secured, out of justice 
to the prisoner and the public, after Inspector 
|Tedman’s search on the 6th of May had satisfied 
_him that there was nothing in it to criminate the 
| prisoner, ** had remained open and accessible to the 
| women-servants and the whole gang of policemen,” 
down to the day when the articles in question were 
'so strangely discovered. ‘* Who put them there, 
between the 6th and 14th of May '—his learned 
‘friend had demanded, Who murdered Lord W. 
Russell’ He (Mr. Phillips) was not bound to 
show that! but he had a right to know—who put 
those bloody gloves in the prisoner’s trunk, be- 
tween the 6th and 14th of May, after the first 
/minute examination by Inspector Tedman, and 
when the prisoner had been three days in gaol !t 
Had there not been practice here? ‘* Thus bad 
begins; but worse remains behind.’ ‘This man, 
| it was evidently determined, should be made the 
victim of some foul contrivance. Then, as to the 
handkerchiefs, shirt-fronts, and frill: who put 
| these into the trunk, and for what purpose? They 
were not there on the 6th of May. It was clear 
Courvoisier had not put them there; it was phys- 
ically impossible : he was in his dungeon at the 
time, three miles off. Some villains must have 
been at work here, ¢o provide proofs of guilt against 
the prisoner, and endeavor to make the jury instru- 
mental in rendering him the victim, not of his own 
guilt, but their own machinations. He was not 
wrong in saying that there existed a strong sus- 
picion, if not actual proof, that the trunk had been 





* Ante, p. 300. 

+ In the report of the Morning Herald, as cited by the 
Examiner on the 8th Dec. 1849, there ——m in this part 
of the speech, the following bold avowal by Mr. Phillips, 
in the presence of the judge and jury :—‘‘ J say, freely 
and fearlessly, that the articles were placed there by some 
of the police, for reasons best known to themselves !” 
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practised on.’’ Mr. Phillips then proceeded to 
comment severely on the conduct of policeman 
Pearce, who had suppressed a portion of his re- 
mark to the prisoner, (** Dare you look me in the 
facet’) yet said he had not intended to “* intim- 
idate.’’ Mr. Phillips charged him with an at- 
tempt to extort a confession, and added, ‘* yet the 
fellow who did all this, told the jury he expected 
to share in the plunder—the 4507. reward—which 
was to be divided over the coffin of Courvoisier. 
He had hoped the days of blood-money were past. 
These rewards might be offered by government 
from the purest of motives. They might induce 
men to hunt out evidence, but their effect was, 
also, to make them invent, fabricate, color, distort, 
and exaggerate it, to attain the end they had in 
view.’’ Then came Baldwin, whom Mr. Phillips 
accused of ‘* shuffling, equivocation, and lying on 
his oath ;’’ and, as we have already intimated, the 
judge agreed with Mr. Phillips, and directed the 
jury to dismiss from their minds the evidence of 
this man, as worthless and dangerous! Mr. 
Phillips proceeded to explain several other portions 
of the evidence, as being of an inconclusive char- 
acter, and even consistent with the prisoner’s inno- 
cence. He observed on the absence of the slight- 
est wound or scratch on the prisoner’s person, or 
stain of blood on any portion of his clothes ; that 
it was absurd to suppose he would, if guilty of the 
murder, have placed gloves, handkerchiefs, &c., 
marked with blood, where they were certain of 
being instantly discovered ; and the same observa- 
tion he applied to the articles which had been 
found in the pantry and scullery. He also asked 
how the cook’s silver thimble—-an utterly worth- 
less article—came to be in the hall, among the 
other articles found there; and called attention to 
the undoubtedly remarkable circumstance, that so 
much could have been done—door-breaking and 
all—during the night, by Courvoisier, who slept 
in a room immediately adjoining that of the women 
servants, without having once disturbed them. 
He pointed out the strange position, and the con- 
tradictory character, of the evidence, as to the 
marks said to have been found on the area door. 
On coming to the startling addition to the case for 
the prosecution, afforded by the evidence of Mrs. 
Piolaine, he complained loudly that he had not 
heen apprized of it, and of the name of the wit- 
ness, [as he certainly might have been] over night. 
** A night, at least, should have been given, to 
allow inquiries to be made into the character of 
the witnesses. This new evidence had been 
sprung on him like amine. He knew nothing 
about Mrs. Piolaine; how should he? The 
prosecution had taken care that he should know 
nothing about her. * * * * He hoped the 
jury knew something of Leicester Place. If they 
did, they knew the character of this hotel, with a 
billiard-room attached to it, where—unlike at a 
respectable hotel—any stranger, not being a guest, 
might enter and gamble. This was the evidence 
of Mrs. Piolaine, who though,’’ &c.; and he 
went on to remark justifiably on the air of improb- 
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ability worn by a portion of her evidence, and the 
possibility of her being mistaken as to the identity 
of the prisoner. ‘‘ But supposing all this was 
admitted, (and he was sure that the jury, could 
they find their way out of this case, consistently 
with the ends of justice, without shedding the 
prisoner's blood, would be glad to do so,) was this 
evidence conclusive as to the murder! On this 
question they would have the valuable opinion of 
his lordship; yet he might say of this evidence, 
that though, if true, it might be conclusive of the 
robbery, yet it was by no means conclusive of the 
murder. And with respect to the commission of 
the murder, the jury might have a strong suspicion, 
or even a moral conviction; but it was not on a 
strong suspicion, or a moral conviction, that a 
man was to be declared guilty of murder. If, 
notwithstanding that suspicion, they felt bound to 
acquit the prisoner, he was still answerable for 
the robbery, if guilty; and even supposing him 
guilty of the murder, which, indeed, was known 
to Almighty God alone, and of which, for the sake 
of his eternal soul, he (Mr. Phillips) hoped the 
prisoner was innocent, it was better far that in the 
dreadful solitude of exile he should, though not 
in the sight of man, but before the presence of God 
atone, by a lingering repentance, for the deed, 
than that he should now be sent, in the dawning 
of his manhood, to an ignominious death, in a case 
where the truth was not clear. And having now 
travelled through this case of mystery and dark- 
ness, his anxious task was done ; that of the jury 
was about to begin: might God direct their judg- 
ment! * * * * His had been a painful 
and an awful task ; but still more awful was their 
responsibility. To violate the living temple which 
the Lord had made, to quench the fire that his 
breath had given, was an awful and tremendous 
responsibility. The word once gone forth, was 
irrevocable. Speak not that word lightly. Speak 
it not on suspicion, however strong; on moral 
conviction, however cogent ; on inference, or any- 
thing, but a clear, irresistible, bright, noonday 
certainty. * * * * IF THEY PRONOUNCED 
THE WORD LIGHTLY, its memory would never die 
within them.”—And would it? These words 
were addressed, by one who was, as will be ad- 
mitted, bound to act as though he were not the 
depository of the fatal secret confided to him, to 
twelve men who were, as the chief justice almost 
immediately afterwards in impressive terms re- 
minded them, sworn to decide accorDING TO THE 
evipence. ‘* They sat in that box under the 
solemn sanction of an oath, and were bound by 
that oath to deliver their verdict according to the 
evidence laid before them; they were bound to de- 
cide upon that evidence, and upon that evidence 
alone, so that, in coming to their verdict, their 
understandings and consciences should agree.”’ 
If the jury should pronounce their dread verdict 
irrespectively of the evidence—that is, “‘ ightly”’ 
—they would have unquestionably violated their 
oaths, and that, too, in a case where the life of a 
fellow-creature was at stake. We have omitted, 
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equally from want of space in this protracted arti- 
dle, and as needless to our present purpose, sev- | 
eral passages of powerful rhetoric, ably enforcing | 
the appeal which appears above. 


Such was the defence of Mr. Phillips, on certain | 


isolated portions of which, alone, it has been 
sought to support the gross charge alleged against | 
him. 

The summing up of the chief justice, which 
lasted for three hours and a half, was characterized 
by that rigorous impartiality and clearness for 
which he was so preéminently distinguished. So 
long and elaborate a summing up alone amply evi- 
denced the real doubt which he deemed to surround 
the proved facts of the case, and the necessity 
which existed for a careful and unbiassed considera- 
tion of them. He put it prominently to the jury, 
whether the murder and robbery were perpetrated 
by different persons, on the same night, or by the 
same person ; and whether the marks of burglary 
and robbery exhibited within the house, and on 
the back door, were genuine or spurious? Were 
the articles of property so disposed within the 
house, and the marks so made on the door, to divert 
the attention of the officers of justice, in order that 
the guilty parties might escape? If thieves had 
entered to plunder, would they have left behind 
property so easily disposable about their persons? 
He advised the jury ‘‘ by no means to rely on the 
prisoner’s expressions when first met with in the 
morning, or his agitation, as a mark of guilt,’’ but 
to act upon their oaths as to proved facts. He 
regarded the discrepancies between the evidence 
of the two women servants, and the suggested 
variance of expression attributed to the housemaid 
on the occasion of her first entering Lord William 
Russell’s bed-room, as immaterial. ‘It was 
stated, in the course of the trial, that the words of 
Sarah Manser, ‘ Let us go and see where his lord- 
ship is,’ were ‘rather extraordinary.’ But in 
looking at expressions made use of by parties in a 
state of anxiety and alarm, the jury would not have 
to confine the words to their strict interpretation.” 
‘“ Nor was much weight to be attached to the 
language attributed to the prisoner, about ‘ Old 
Billy being a rum old chap,’ &c. ; it was little 
more than the kitchen gossip of servants about 
their masters. ‘The discrepancy imputed to the 
statement of Sarah Manser, between ‘ seeing’ blood 
on the pillow, and ‘ my lord murdered in the bed,’ 
was not to be strained too far.’’ For, after all, “* it 
really appeared a trivial one, and not to amount 
to a contradiction ;’’ and he thought that Sarah 
Manser’s testimony ought to be believed. ‘* With 
respect to the question which had been put to the 
prisoner by the inspector, there could be no objec- 
tion to his doing so; but if it had been for the 
purpose of entrapping him into a confession, which 
might be used in evidence against him, it was 
most unfair. If the words, ‘ Dare you look me 
in the face?’ were used with an honest intention, 
the officer was not to blame.’ As to the gloves 
and handkerchiefs, ‘‘ some observations had been 
made about finding the gloves aad handkerchiefs 
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| secreted in the prisoner’s portinanteau ; and it 
was stated that they must have been placed there 
to bring the prisoner within the consequence of a 
| verdict of guilty. The jury would consider whether 
in the previous search, when all the shirts were 
| taken out and placed on the bed unfolded, the gloves 
and handkerchiefs could have escaped notice ; and 
whether any one.could be capable of making up 
the chain of circumstances, in order to convict the 
prisoner at the bar. They would also consider, 
whether, if this had been intended, more decisive 
steps would not have been taken, for scarcely any 
blood appeared on the gloves and handkerchiefs ; 
and it might be supposed, that if the party who 
committed the murder wore those articles at the 
time, they would not exhibit more marks than 
those produced. * * * As to the handkerchiefs it 
might be said, that if the prisoner were the guilty 
party, he would never have placed them in his 
portmanteau, where they could not by possibility 
escape detection.” ‘‘As for the operation of 
rewards, many crimes would go undiscovered 
without them ; but it was for the jury to consider 
how far the credibility of witnesses was affected 
by the expectation of reward.’”’ In speaking of 
Baldwin's evidence, his lordship said, ‘* The 
witness, John Baldwin, the police constable, gave 
evidence as to the state of the leads and the 
walls ; but he gave this testimony in such a way, 
that it would be dangerous, in such a serious in- 
quiry as this, to give any credit to it.” His 
lordship then remarked on the favorable evi- 
dence as to the prisoner's character, explaining 
its true value and tendency, as operating only in 
cases of doubtful facts, not were the facts were so 
strong (*‘ though he did not mean to say they were 
so in this case’’) as to leave no reasonable doubt 
in the minds of the jury as to the guilt of the 
accused. After remarking on the difficulty of 
assigning the true motives of human action, and 
saying that a court of justice had to deal with facts 
only, and to reconcile them with the act charged 
against an accused, his lordship thus concluded 
his righteous and luminous summing up :—*‘ After 
carefully considering the whole matter, it was for 
the jury to say whether the prisoner was guilty, 
or not guilty, of the crime with which he was 
charged.”’ 

The jury retired to consider their verdict ; and 
after an absence of an hour and twenty-five minutes, 
returned with a verdict of Guilty ; on which the 
prisoner was sentenced to death, the chief justice 
telling him ‘‘ that his guilt had been brought to 
light ina manner clear and convincing toall. The 
murder in itself, with the single exception of one 
direct circumstance against you, which subsequently 
appeared in the course of the trial, was involved 
in mystery. It was committed and planned by 
you with so much secrecy and cunning, aided by 
peculiar facilities of which you took advantage, 
that you considered yourself safe from the conse- 
quences of the crime.’’* 


* The following is the conclusion of Courvoisier’s con- 
fession, duly signed by him, and attested, and sent to the 
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We have now laid before our readers, with all 
possible accuracy and fidelity, and much more fully 
than is consistent but for the interest and importance 
of the subject, with our space, the whole proceed- 
ings of this memorable affair; and the question 
now to be considered is,—Did Mr. Phillips dis- 
charge his duty as an advocate, consistently with 
the dictates of honor and morality ; or did he ir- 
retrievably compromise his character, and in so 
doing, cast a stigma on the great profession of 
which he is amember! The Jurist, in the article 
in which it admitted the sufficiency of Mr. Phillips’ 
explanations, thus speaks’ of the duty of the advo- 
cate, and Mr. Phillips’ due discharge of those 
duties :—‘‘ If the law has laid down, for the 
general protection, some certain rules of evidence, 
or otherwise, according to which, only, the legal 
conclusion of a man’s guilt is to be arrived at, it 
is the duty of counsel to do as Mr Phillips did,— 
to retain his brief, and to use every endeavor that 
his intellect can suggest, to take care that his client 
shall not be condemned except by a conclusion strictly 
deducible, by applying the fixed rules of the law to 
the evidence produced.”’* Mr. Baron Parke tersely 
defined to Mr. Phillips that duty to be, ** using al 
fair arguments arising on the evidence ;” and the 
Examiner admits his duty to have been, ‘to 
confine himself to weighing the sufficiency of evi- 
dence, and examining flaws in its links ;’’ that 
** had he done this, he would at least have avoided 
wrong and danger to others, in the defence of an 
assassin ;’’ and ‘‘ its objections to Mr. Phillips’ 
defence applied to the points in which he became 
the assailant or accuser of witnesses, whose truth 
he had xo reason to suspect after Courvoisier’s 
confession; and also to his solemn pretences of the 
prisoner's innocence.” ‘This was the wording of 
the charge nearly ten yearsago. On the 24th of 


Home Office. It goes into details which, with the follow- 
ing exceptions, accord with the evidence adduced at the 
trial :—* The gloves were never placed in the shirt by me, 
uor to my knowledge. When I left Mr. Fector’s I gave 
all my white gloves to the coachman. The handkerchiefs 
that were found in my portmanteau were never put there 
by me. They were in my drawer where I used to keep 
my dirty linen, or in my bag, with my dirty linen, in the 

antry. If there is blood upon them, it must have been 
rom my nose, as it sometimes bled. I know nothing 
whatever of the shirt-front. I turned up my coat and shirt 
sleeve of iny right hand when I committed the murder. I 
did not use the pillow at all. After I had committed the 
murder, | undressed and went to bed as usual. I made 
the marks on the door on the outside, none of them from 
the inside, for the purpose of having it believed that thieves 
had broken in. I never made use of the chisel or the fire- 
irons. I placed the things about the house, to give the 
appearance of robbery. It is nottrue that the bottom bolt 
was never used to secure the door; it was bolted that 
night. [ took the jewellery after I had committed the 
deed. All the marks on the door were made from the 
outside on the Monday night, for I got out of the pantry 
window and broke in at the door, and while getting out 
of the pantry window made a little mark on the wall out- 
side, near the water-pipe, which the witness Young saw, 
and mentioned in his evidence. I went to bed about two 
o'clock. I burned nothing. I did not wash my hands or 
the knife in the bedit in his lordship’s bed-room. Sarah 
Manser knew nothing about it. Neither did the cook nor 
any of the other servants. [am the only person who is 
at all guilty.— Faancots Bexsamin Covrvoisier ; June 
22, 1340.” —Annual Register, vol. Ixxxii., p. 238. 


* Jurist, 24th Nov, 1849. 





November, 1849, the Examiner thus declared its 
deliberate adherence to the charge :—‘‘ Our plain 
and distinct averment against Mr. Phillips is, that 
with a perfect knowledge where the guilt lay, he 
endeavored to cast the suspicion of the guilt upon 
theinnocent. 'To that averment we in all respects 
adhere.’ In the same number, also, it is stated, 
in allusion to their original accusation, ‘* We did 
not accuse Mr. Phillips of solemnly prodesting his 
belief in Courvoisier’s innocence, but solemnly 
acting it! in short, our charge was restricted to 
his solemnly acted belief in the innocence of a 
murderer !’’ They were pleased to ‘‘ admit Mr. 
Phillips’ right, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, to retain his brief ‘ even after the confes- 
sion ;’’’ and expressed their opinion that “ his 
defence should turn, in such case, on the suffi- 
ciency of proof, and on technical points.’’ 

We have already placed our readers in a posi- 
tion to form their own judgment on this subject, 
and shall presently offer a few observations which 
have occurred to ourselves. But, in the first in- 
stance, we would ask how can the Examiner get 
rid of the distinct and emphatic testimony of the 
illustrious judge who tried the case, and his very 
eminent brother judge who sat beside him, and 
who states that ‘“‘ he had a reason, which the 
chief justice did not know, for watching Mr. 
Phillips ;*? both of whom concur in stating that 
** Mr. Phillips had carefully abstained from giving 
any personal opinion in the case,’’ and that he 
had never ‘‘ appealed to Heaven as to his belief in 
Courvoisier’s innocence,’’ while it is further ex- 
pressly stated by two gentlemen of unquestionable 
veracity, honor, and standing at the bar, who pub- 
liely give their names,* that they heard the late 
lamented chief justice, shortly after the trial, and 
after the charge had been made against Mr. Phil- 
lips, state that ‘“‘ Mr. Phillips’ observations had 
been much misunderstood ;*’ that ‘* he had, under 
accumulations of extraordinary difficulty, properly 
discharged a most painful duty ;’’ that the chief 
justice not only ‘* exculpated him from the precise 
imputations,”’ but made such a representation of 
the case as tended ‘‘ to remove every impression to 
Mr. Phillips’ prejudice ;”’ that *‘ the chief justice 
declared distinctly that he deeply regretted the 
attacks which were made on Mr. Phillips, and 
strongly declared that there was no foundation for 
them.’’ Can anything possibly be more deci- 
sive? To say nothing of similar strongly concur- 
rent testimonies from various gentlemen, indepen- 
dent and disinterested, who were present at the 
trial, heard and closely attended to, all that Mr. 
Phillips said, and have come forward honorably 
to bear such testimony—it must occur to any one, 
that the emphatic, undisputed testimony of two of 
the most gifted, distinguished, and high-minded 
judges who ever adorned the seat of justice, is 
perfectly conclusive on the question. Consum- 
mately qualified for the task, they are equivalent 
to any conceivable number of the most thoroughly 


* Mr. Mellor of the Midland, and Mr. Flowers of the 
Oxford Circuit. “ Correspondence,” pp. 25, 23. 
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competent witnesses speaking to any facts which | 


have come under their personal observation. ‘Their 
integrity was, as the Examiner may possibly admit, 
beyond all question; their intellectual capacity far 
beyond a high standard of mankind; they had 
incomparable opportunities and facilities for ob- 
servation; and one of them—a man remarkable 
fur his acuteness and strength of intellect—declares 
that he ‘‘ narrowly watched’’ this harassed advo- 
cate, and testifies to the unexceptionable manner in 
which he discharged his duty. How could, then, 
these two judges have been mistaken? How 
could they ever have brought themselves delib- 
erately to vouch the propriety of conduct of which 
they even entertained the slightest doubt? 

Let us, however, see what are the specific 
charges of the Examiner, and how they are borne 
out by the evidence on which they are professedly 
founded. ‘They were originally thus expressed, 
and have been ever since adhered to :—that, after 
the confession of Courvoisier to Mr. Phillips, he 
** threw out the cruellest insinuations against the 
witness, Sarah Manser, and advanced the foulest 
charges against the police.” As to the former 
branch of this charge, there are just grounds for 
serious complaint against the Examiner. Nearly 
ten years ago it originated the charge of ‘‘ throw- 
ing out the cruellest insinuations against the wit- 
ness, Sarah Manser.’** We have ever since been 
under the impression, as doubtless have been the 
other readers of the Examiner, till the publication 
of Mr. Phillips’ letter to Mr. Warren, that the 
Examiner had quoted frankly and fairly, without 
any suppression, from the Times’ report of that 
part of Mr. Phillips’ speech on which the Exam- 
iner founded its imputations. We unfeignedly 
regret to say, however, that we find ourselves to 
have been altogether mistaken ; that a single sen- 
tence has been picked out of a strong bond fide 
disclaimer, and placed conspicuously alone, as if 
it were the only sentence of the kind or tendency ; 
and no allusion whatever is made to those imme- 
diately preceding it, containing an anxious, posi- 
tive, emphatic exoneration of the female servants, 
such as the public never would have heard of, as far 
as the Examiner was concerned, even unto this day, 
but for Mr. Phillips’ letter, and our own careful 
reference to the Times’ report! With the fol- 
lowing pregnant words under its eye—uttered the 
instant after Mr. Phillips had first mentioned the 
name of Sarah Manser—‘* and here he would beg 
the jury not to suppose for a moment that he meant 
to east the crime upon either of the female servants,” 
—the Examiner contents itself with quoting the 
ensuing :—* God forbid that any breath of his 
should send tainted into the world persons perhaps 
depending for their subsistence upon their charac- 
ter! It was not his duty, nor his interest, nor his 
policy to do so.”’ 


The following is the entire passage, as given in 
the Times :— 


‘** What said Mr. Adolphus, and his witness, 


* Examiner, 27th June, 1840. 
cocxill. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXVv. 20 





Sarah Manser! Here he would beg the jury not to 


suppose for a moment, in the course of the narrative 
with which he must trouble them, that he meant to cast 
the crime upon either of the female servants. It 
was not at all necessary to his case to do so; he 
wished not to asperse them. God forbid that any 
breath of his should send tainted into the world 
persons perhaps depending for their subsistence 
upon their character. It was not his duty, nor 
his interest, nor his policy to do so.” 

The following is the mode in which the Exam- 
iner originally (27th of June, 1840) cited one por- 
tion only of the above :— 

‘* The intended line of defence (query, lie of de- 
fence’) was not changed by the communication (of 
the confession.) The cruellest insinuations were 
thrown out against the witness, Sarah Manser, and 
the foulest charges advanced against the police. 

‘** Mr. Phillips disclaimed the intention to crim- 
inate the female servants. No, forsooth! 


God forbid that any breath of his should send 
tainted into the world persons dependent for their 
subsistence upon their character! It was not his 
duty, nor his interest, nor his policy to do so. 

‘* But did he, or did he not, make the attempt in 
this passage ! 

‘** The prisoner had seen his master,” &c. 


[Quoting the passage beginning with these words, 
and given anté, p. 300.] Thus the Examiner, on 
the 27th of June, 1840, totally suppressed the all- 
important passage in question, which had given a 
tone to the entire speech; and on the 24th of 
November, 1849, deliberately reprinted the article 
of 1840, without supplying or alluding to the defi- 
ciency! and in its own article of the former 
date, thus summarily and obscurely deals with this 
same apparently unwelcome passage, in professing 
to quote from the Times :— 

** And here he would beg, &c. He wished not 
to asperse the female servants, God forbid! &c., 
&c. It was not at all necessary to his case to do 
so.’’* 

How is all this to be explained, and on what 
principle can it be justified? And in a writer 
avowing, in the same article, that he ‘ writes 
with the file of the Times before him?” Did it 
never occur to the writer or writers of all these 
articles, as very material that such passages as we 
have now called to their attention should be pub- 
licly noticed by them, and credit given for them 
to the gentleman whom they were so cruelly as- 
sailing ? 

Is this dealing fairly '—The Examiner, having 
thus prefaced this garbled extract (for such we 
must call it) with the words, ‘‘ Mr. Phillips dis- 
claimed the intention to criminate the female ser- 
vants. No, forsooth!’’ subjoins, ‘‘ But did he, or 
did he not, make the attempt in this passage?’ 
and then quotes the brief passing comment of Mr. 


* This last pas is printed in a column parallel to 
the quemtion digas Ite. Phillips’ letter ; which clvoutts 
stance may possibly be assigned by the Examiner as a 
reason for referring to it only by the leading words of the 
sentence, and an “ &c.” 
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Phillips, legitimately made on an answer given by 
the witness in open court; and this is positively 
its only proof of the grave charge, that he at- 
tempted to fasten the guilt of the murder upon the 
female servants! Again totally suppressing, not 
only a still more impressive and conspicuous dis- 
claimer, in the very same portion of the speech 
from which the Examiner is quoting, of all impu- 
tation on the women servants—but a distinct 
assertion that he regarded their agitation, on the 
occasion in question, as a ‘* PROOF OF THEIR INNO- 
cence ;”’ adding, even, ‘‘Gop roreip HE SHOULD 
INSINUATE IT WAS A PROOF OF THEIR GUILT!” 
We ask, how it is possible to suppose that these 
signal passages could have escaped the sharp eyes 
that were scrutinizing the paragraph in whieh they 
occur—scrutinizing it, too, not from a zealous 
desire to exculpate and to defend, but to inculpate 
and aceuse'! And if they were seen, why were 
they deliberately and perseveringly suppressed, 
while an attempt was made, by citing an isolated 
passage, as if it were the only one of that charac- 
ter or tendency, to sustain the charge which those 
former passages ‘so clearly contradicted? The Ex- 
aminer itself has unwittingly supplied evidence of 
the extent to which it has misled the journals 
relying upon its accuracy and fairness ; for it has 
quoted extracts from their columns, conclusively 
showing the ignorance of the writers that such 
passages were to be found in Mr. Phillips’ speech, 
as are given in this article, but were not supplied 
by the Examiner! Again, it is of the last impor- 
tance to remark, that the solitary and strictly legit- 
imate comment of Mr. Phillips, on the remark 
which fell from Sarah Manser, which he said_ 
simply had “* struck him as extraordinary,”’ yccurs | 
in the midst of that passage of the speech in which | 
he is refuting Mr. Adolphus’ first proposition, that 
the prisoner’s agitation was a proof of his guilt: 
Mr. Phillips immediately, and with evident eager- 
ness, seizing an opportunity to make that second 
declaration of his belief of the women servants’ 
innocence, on which the Examiner has ever been 
so suspiciously silent! What becomes of the 
alleged cruel and infamous ‘‘insinuation’’ in the 
solitary comment in question, preceded as it is, and 
followed as it is, by full emphatic disclaimers and 
protests ! 
of argument, the real drift of that comment is, 
that the jury might regard what fell from Sarah 
Manser, on this and other occasions, a3 inaccurate 
—as an exclamation not justified by the appear- 
ances around her at the time; for proved cireum- 
stances are recited showing that she could ¢hen have 
had no reason for suspecting personal injury to her 
master. It is really sickening to have to deal 
with such perversion and over-straining as that 
here exhibited by the Examiner, which sees in this 
comment only ‘* imputations of a knowledge of the 
murder’’ by the housemaid, ‘ previous to Cour- 
voisier’s knowledge of it!’’ This one comment 
of Mr. Phillips is the only scintilla of evidence 
offered by his accuser in support of the dreadful 


Regarded fairly, as a link in the chain | 





charge of deliberately attempting to destroy the 
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innocent, in order to shield the guilty! There 
is not the faintest allusion to the women servants, 
except such as we have quoted: nor is there 
throughout the entire three hours’ speech, where- 
ever reported, as far as we have seen, the slight- 
est attempt to suggest or insinuate that “‘ any of 
the witnesses’’* had committed the murder, or 
were in any way cognizant of it; but, on the con- 
trary, an explicit and straightforward disclaimer 
of any such imputation. What motives, indeed, 
could Mr. Phillips have had for resorting to such 
an unjustifiable topic of defence, (and in the pres- 
ence of Baron Parke,) when he had already one 
amply sufficient for his purpose—one strictly 
legitimate, and established by the sworn evidence 
in the cause, as we shal) presently demonstrate, 
and must, indeed, be already apparent to our read- 
ers, and to which he pointedly referred at the very 
outset of his speech? 

This attempt, then, to dislocate the solitary 
brief passage in question, and wrest it into a 
wrong signifieancy, appears to us to resemble the 
style of procedure of those who would, as Lord 
Erskine said, prove the Psalmist guilty of blas- 
phemously asserting that ‘‘ there is no God,”’ by 
suppressing the preceding words—* the fool hath 
said in his heart.”” There is really not a shadow 
of pretence for this grievous accusation. Nothing 
could have sustained it but proof that the general 
tendency of Mr. Phillips’ speech was to save his 
client, by incriminating the women servants: 
whereas, it was precisely the reverse! How, 
indeed, could Chief Justice Tindal have failed to 
notice such an attempt in his summing up, and 
exonerate an outraged female’s character from so 
foul and unfounded an imputation? Yet he uttered 
not a breath of censure—nor a suggestion as to a 
harsh or unjustifiable comment or insinuation on 
the part of Mr. Phillips! How, again, could Mr. 
Baron Parke, sitting beside him, have tolerated 
the slightest tendency or approach towards such 
an imputation, without an instant and indignant 
interference to stop that which he would have 
known to be so revolting a display of depravity : 
and to which, by his silence, he would almost 
have made himself a party! for gui non prohibet, 
cium prohibere possit, consentire videtur! How, 
finally, could the chief justice, after hearing sub- 
sequently of the confession, have testified to the 
‘* proper’ discharge by Mr. Phillips of ‘‘ a most 
painful duty,’’ and the ‘‘ groundlessness of the 
imputations’’ upon him! ‘To the cross-examina- 
tion of Sarah Manser, before the confession, no one 
can possibly object, nor, that we know of, ever 
has. It does not appear to us in any way objee- 
tionable ; and yet the Examiner recentlyt professed 
to recite an advertisement issued on behalf of 
Sarah Manser, in 1840, in order to sustain its 
charge against Mr. Phillips, (of course, in respect 
of his speech,) which expressly attributes her men- 
tal and physical prostration to the ‘‘ harassing 
interrogations to which she was subjected, preced- 


* Morning Herald, June 22d, 1840. 
+t Examiner, 24th Nov., 1849. 
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ing the providential discovery of the guilt of Cour- 
voisier !’’* To all the foregoing disproofs of this 
shocking imputation, we must add the silence of 
the leading organs of public opinion at the time. 
The Times would, assuredly, never have passed 
by such a flagrant instance of forensic turpitude ; 
nor are we aware of any other journal, except the 
Examiner, and the few who too hastily adopted 
its accusation, that countenanced such imputations. 
In the Annual Register no notice whatever is taken 
of such a disfiguring feature of the defence, which 
is thus epitomized :—‘‘ Mr. Phillips then elabo- 
rately dissected the evidence ; pointing out some 
discrepancies, taking advantage of every piece of 
testimony which could raise a presumption of the 
prisoner’s innocence, and artfully insinuating that 
he was the victim ef a conspiracy among the po- 
licemen to divide the large reward of 450/. over | 
Courvoisier’s coffin.”*¢ Could this impartial | 





to the confession, and addressing himself anxiously 
and exclusively to the evidence, according to which 
alone the jury were to decide—should have passed 
over these glaring topics of defence ‘—topics 
which Mr. Adolphus had, in his opening, not 
only shrunk from adopting as a part of his case, 
but expressly and significantly discarded? Why, 
but because he suspected the evidence in question 
to be spurious, and calculated to damage the case 
for the prosecution. And yet the advocate of the 
prisoner was ignominiously to disregard these ad- 
vantages, and yet have credit for doing his duty 
by that prisoner. Would not an undying clamor 
have arisen against a British advocate, as having 
shamefully sacrificed his client to British preju- 
dices, and given him over, bound hand and foot, to 
the great ducal family so pointedly alluded to by 
Mr. Adolphus’ We ask again—why did Mr. 
Adolphus discard this evidence, and alse anticipate 


chronicler have overlooked the more hideous feat-| an attack on the police? Why * place no reliance 
ure of the advocate’s falsely imputing the known | on anything at any time found in the trunk,” 
guilt of an assassin to an innocent woman, if | but because he, who had seen all the depositions, 
such feature had really existed? And as to the! had heavy misgivings as to the bond fide character 
“artful insinuation’’ respecting the policemen, | of that part of the evidence, and sought to obviate, 
let us now see how far the expression was justifi-| by anticipation, the powerful comments which he 
able. _knew would be made upon it on behalf of the 

The next head of charge against Mr. Phillips! prisoner? Where, then, is the evidence of Mr. 
is, ‘* his advancing the foulest charges against the | Phillips’ knowledge of ‘ the groundlessness of 
police, the groundlessness of which he knew, as| these charges!’ Will any competent reader of 
well as his client’s guilt." This appears to be| the foregoing pages concur in opinion that these 
not only equally unsustained, but equally wel charges were groundless, that Mr. Phillips knew 
proved, by the evidence, with the former charge ;| them to be so, and should have altogether passed 
and also to have been advanced in defiance, or at| by such topics? In speaking, however, of his 
least in total oblivion, of the proved facts. Mr. | * unjustifiable attacks on the police,’’ what is to 
Phillips bond fide believed that there had been | be said of the policeman Baldwin, whose evidence 
unfair ‘* practices’’ among the police, to fabricate |the chief justice, in his summing up, actually 
evidence in support of a case otherwise too doubt- | declared that Mr. Phillips had annihilated? Yet 
ful, in his opinion, to warrant that conviction on | the Examiner, without alluding to this most deci- 
which depended their participation in the large | sive fact in the case, speaks of the attack on Bald- 
reward. That this belief was perfectly consistent | win as “* still more unjustifiable’’* than that on a 
with his owa private knowledge of Courvoisier’s | former witness' The latter being a policeman 
guilt—a fact which was unknown to the police— | named Pearce, to whose evidence we refer the 
is obvious to any one of common candor or sense ;| reader,t¢ and which the chief justice left alto- 
and we have taken care to lay before our readers | fether to the jury to decide upon, with reference to 
the premises from which they may draw their own | the imputation of Mr. Phillips, founded solely on 
inferences, as to the reasonableness and bond fides | the answers given by the witness, whether he had 
of Mr. Phillips’ belief. We are, ourselves, utterly | dealt fairly or unfairly with the prisoner, and at- 


unable, on considering the evidence, to account | 
satisfactorily for the blood-spotted gloves and 
handkerchiefs found in the prisoner’s box on the 
lith of May, having been there on the 6th and 
8th of May, and yet, on the latter two occasions, 
escaping the observation of the acute and practised 
police, who searched expressly for the purpose of 
making such discoveries! What would the 
judge, what would the bar, what would the jury, 
what would the public, have thought and said, of 
the advocate who—his lips hermetically sealed as 


* The Examiner states ina note, that ‘to the above 
‘advertisement’ unhappily no effectual response was 
made”—a circumstance suggesting a significant infer- 
ence. Had Sarah Manser been the victim into which it 
has since been sought to convert her, the British public 
would not have been appealed to in vain on her behalf. 


tempting to extort from him a confession ; adding, 
‘* that if they thought that such had been his inten- 
tion, nothing could have been more unfair.””’ But 
when a policeman gives what Mr. Phillips deemed 
honest evidence, as in the case of Inspector Ted- 
man, he deals very differently ; and, in the last- 
mentioned instance, positively compliments Ted- 
man before the jury, ‘‘ as’’ (according to the report 
in the Times) ‘‘ an officer who had given his evi 
dence most fairly ;’’ while Mr. Phillips is thus 
reported in the Morning Chronicle :—‘‘ I have 
great pleasure, first of all, in bearing my testimony 
to the conduct of the witness, Inspector Tedman, 
and in reference to the whole course of proceedings 
which he has adopted in this case * * * an 





_ t Vol. lxxxii., pp. 234, 235. 


* Examiner, June 27, 1940. t Ante, p. 298. 
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honest man, who evamined the trunk on the 6th, and 
went again to it on the 13th, with a fair and proper 
reason.”’ Yet this witness had given evidence 
telling with deadly effect on Mr. Phillips’ client ; 
but immediately after Mr. Phillips knew of his 
client’s confession. 

What, then, became of Mr. Phillips’ ** advancing 
the foulest charges, the groundlessness of which 
he knew,’’ against the police?’ And why was 
not the striking fact of this discriminating treat- 
ment of the police, noticed by a candid inquirer 
into truth! With reference to the other police- 
men, Mr. Phillips’ attack upon them, both in 
question and comment, was, as we have seen, con- 
fined strictly to those parts of their evidence which 
appeared to him inconsistent with each other and 
with truth, but consistent with the belief that they 
were using unfair means to earn a large reward, 
by completing the links in a chain of evidence 
which they reasonably enough deemed imperfect. 
He asked not a question as to any of the other 
facts to which they deposed; nor, in his address 
to the jury, sought in the least degree to discredit 
their evidence as to such facts. A more un- 
founded charge, then, than this ean searcely be 
imagined. We are surprised, indeed, that Mr. 
Phillips should, himself, have altogether over- 
looked so strong a part of his own ease, in his 
letter to Mr. Warren. He could not have had 
before him the original Examiner, which contained 
the easily disprovable charge in respect of the 
police; yet the recent Examiner* positively re- 
proaches him with this omission! We, too, 
must, in our turn, ask Mr. Phillips how he came 
to do so! and not only that question, but how he 
came to overlook the pregnant paragraph to which 
we have already called attention, with reference 
to his explicit exculpation of the women servants, 
and which, in jis case, is utterly inexplicable, 
except on the supposition of a too hasty reference 
to the ‘ files of the ‘Times.’’’ The policy of 
offering rewards for the discovery of crime may 
well be a moot point; and Mr. Phillips’ objections 
to this topic, in addressing the jury, are put tersely 
and forcibly. He had elicited from the witnesses, 
especially from the trustworthy inspector, Tedman, 
that the box of Courvoisier, in which were made 
such mysterious discoveries, had remained accessi- 
ble from morning to night to the police and others 
interested in entitling themselves to the very large 
reward. If there were on the evidence a fair 
ground for imputing to the police that they were 
trading in ‘ blood-money’’—that is, that they 
were manufacturing proofs of guilt, and in a 
capital case, in order to entitle themselves to that 
money—is there any language too forcible or se- 
vere to be applied to such an execrable procedure? 
And is it not beneath contempt, in such a case, to 
dwell hypercritically on mere expressions ? 

The next item of accusation against Mr. Phil- 
lips is his ‘‘ defaming the character of Mrs. Pio- 
laine,’ and uttering “‘ gross imputations,”’ and 
‘* wicked and unfounded aspersions” on her ‘‘ and 


* 24th Nov. 1849. 
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on her husband.”’ In support of this eharge the 
Examiner simply quotes the following passage 
from Mr. Phillips’ speech, as if it had been purely 
a gratuitous and unfounded slander of his own :— 
** He hoped the jury knew something of Leicester 
Place. If they did, they knew the character of 
this hotel, with a billiard-room attached to it, 
where, unlike at a respectable hotel, any stranger, 
not being a guest, might enter and gamble.’ On 
referring to the evidence of this witness, it wil! be 
seen* whether Mr. Phillips went beyond it, or did 
more than comment on an admission made by the 
witness herself! He also made other just com- 
ments on other p rtiens of her evidence, already 
before the reader, whom we invite to consider 
whether they were such as he would have been 
himself inclined to credit. That she gave true 
evidence, in the main, as to the identity of the 
person who had left the plate with her, eannot 
now be doubted ; bat had not Mr. Phillips a per- 
fect right to “use all fair arguments arising on 
the evidence,” according to the canon of Mr. Baron 
Parke, to ‘‘ weigh the sufficiency of proof, and 
examine flaws in its links ;’’ according to the con- 
cession of the Examiner itself! Mr. Phillips 
desired undoubtedly to convey to the jury the idea 
that the ‘* hotel’’ of the Piolaines was not of a 
superior kind; that any one, out of the street, 
might go in and play at the billiard-table there : 
he undoubtedly suggested that there was gambling 
there, though the witness denied the fact of its 
being a gambling-house. both to him, and, on re- 
examination, to Mr. Adolphus. Of the manner 
of such denial, however, the reader will judge for 
himself, and couple with it the not unreasonable 
complaint to the jury of Mr. Phillips, that he had 
not had the slightest opportunity afforded him by 
the prosecution of inquiring beforehand into the 
character and circumstances of so critical a witness 

The remaining accusation of the Examiner, 
against Mr. Phillips, was one of a fearful deserip- 
tion, but which it has since seen fit essentially to 
modify. In the first paper in which Mr. Phillips’ 
defence of Courvoisier was mentioned, viz., on the 
27th June, the Examiner quotes a paragraph from 
the Times, beginning thus :—** A correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ states’’—and then follows the 
paragraph in question, professing to repeat a com- 
plaint of Mr. Phillips, in court, of a gross and 
false statement concerning him. ‘* The effect of 
the statement was, that he had made a solemn ap- 
peal to God of Courvoisier’s innocence ;’’ and the 
paragra h went on to state that Mr. Phillips had 
spoken to both the learned judges upon the subject, 
and they assured him they had purposely watched 
his speech, and felt quite convinced that he never 
attempted to use the language attributed to him. 
Many others in court gave similar testimony.” 
The Examiner then thus proceeds:—‘‘In the 
‘Times’ report we find this emphatic assertion : 
‘The omniscient God alone knew who did this 
crime,’ This was said by the man who himself 
knew who did the crime, and who profaned the 


* Anté, p. 298. 
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mame of the Deity by thrusting it into a solemn 
assertion, of the untruth of which he was cogni- 
zant.’’ And in the conclusion of the article, it dis- 
tinctly specified, as one of its two heads of objec- 
tion to Mr. Phillips’ defence, ‘‘ his solemn pretences 
of the murderer's innocence.” In this shape the 
charge has ever since had currency, conveying 
probably to thousands of persons the idea that Mr. 
Phillips had distinctly avowed and professed his 
belief in Courvoisier’s innocence, in a speech made 
after the miscreant’s confession to him. We are 
not without suspicion that the word “ pretences,”’ 
in the above extract, may have been originally 
written ‘ professions,’’ or ‘ protestations ;” as 
founded by the writer on the charge above quoted 
by the Examiner from the correspondent of the 
Times, viz., that Mr. Phillips had ‘made a 
solemn appeal to God of Courveisier’s innocence.” 
Probably also the writer in the Examiner had 
seen the absurd statement which had been put 
forth in a since defunct newspaper, that Mr. Phil- 
lips had said, in his speech to the jury, ‘“‘ On my 
soul, I believe Courvoisier innocent of the crime !”’ 
Finding it expedient, therefore, neither to abandon 
nor assert the charge in terms, the writer possibly 
contented himself with substituting the word 
‘* pretences”’ for ‘‘ profession,”’ or ‘* protestation’’ 
—‘‘of the murderer's innocence.’’—‘‘ Solemn 
‘ pretences’ of innocence’’—is evidently a forced 
and unnatural expression; while ‘‘ solemn prefes- 
sions,’’ or “* protestations’? of innocence, is simple 
and natural. The testimony adduced by Mr. Phil- 
lips, on this point, in his letter, appears to us irre- 
sistible. Taking the newspaper in which the 
charge was contained, to the two judges who had 
been present at the trial, he asked them whether 
he had ever used any such expression. ‘‘ You 
certainly did not, Phillips,’’ replied Chief Justice 
Tindal, ‘“‘ and I will be your voucher whenever 
you choose to call me.’”-—*' And J,” said Mr. 
Baron Parke, ‘‘ had a reason, which the lord chief 
justice did not know, for watching you narrowly ; 
and he will remember my saying to him, when you 
sat down, ‘ Brother Tindal, did you observe how 
carefully Phillips abstained from giving ANY PER- 
SONAL OPINION in the case?’—To this the 
learned chief justice instantly assented.”** We 
have reason to know, independently of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ putting forward this statement, that it is cor- 
rect. Mr. Baron Parke is aware of it, and could 
have instantly contradicted, or can now contradict 
it, if it be in any respect inaccurate. If, then, 
this testimony be true, in our minds it settles the 
question. It is mere drivelling to quibble about 
forms of expression, as against the evidence of two 
such men as the late Chief Justice Tindal and 
Mr. Baron Parke. The thing—the very sub- 
stance of the matter so pointedly called to their 
attention was—whether Mr. Phillips had ex- 
pressed any opinion of his own, “‘ any personal 
opinion”’ in the case, as te Courvoisier’s guilt or 
innocence—in whatever form he might have ex- 


* Correspondence, pp. 14, 15. 





pressed it: whether as solemnly declaring the fact 
of guilt to be known to the Deity alone—or as 
declaring the speaker's belief that Courvoisier was 
not the guilty person. Mr. Baron Parke distinctly 
vouches, that, knowing as much as Mr. Phillips 
so unfortunately knew, he had for that reason 
** narrowly watched’? him-—doubtless weighing, 
as Mr. Baron Parke can and does weigh whatever 
is said before him, especially in his judicial capac- 
ity, every word and turn of expression of Mr. 
Phillips. And on his sitting down gave expres- 
sion to the result of his ‘* narrow watching’’—viz., 
** how carefully Phillips had abstained from giving 
any personal opinion on the case.”’ The chief 
justice ‘‘ instantly assented ;’’ and this assent was 
given, after he, also, had been made aware of the 
cruel position in which Courvoisier had placed his 
counsel. What but a perfect confidence in his 
innocence could have emboldened Mr. Phillips to 
make this pointed appeal to two judicial person- 
ages, whose answer in the affirmative, or silence, 
would have withered the appellant? Both were 
high-minded men, and would not have given the 
decisive and peremptory answer in the negative, if 
they had not been perfectly clear on the matter. 
After this, we will presume everything in favor 
of Mr. Phillips, and against his accusers. 
Staggered, doubtless, by this unexpected evi- 
dence, the Examiner, of November 24th last, al- 
together changed its ground ; gave a new coloring 
to its original assertion of Mr. Phillips’ ‘* solemn 
pretences of the murderer’s innocence ;’’ and de- 
clared that ‘‘ they did not accuse him of solemnly 
protesting his belief in Courvoisier’s innocence, 
but of solemnly acrine it.’’ Such are the dis- 
mal shifts of determined disingenuousness. What 
is the meaning of an advocate’s acting a belief 
of his client’s innocence’ Would the Examiner 
have him to do the reverse, and acr a belief of 
his client’s guilt’ Would they have an advocate 
go through a ‘‘ solemn’’ and cruel mockery, only, 
of defencet Would they have his lovks, his 


_gestures, his topics, ‘‘ solemnly’ belie the pur- 


pose for which he had professedly risen? It is 
a matter which does not bear an instant’s argu- 
ment. The Examiner proceeded further to en- 
deavor to explain its new position :—** We as- 
serted that Mr. Phillips invented a falsehood, to 
profess—not faith in his client’s innocence, but 
ignorance of his guilt,’ and ‘ profaned the name 
of the Deity by using it to give solemnity to this 
falsehood.’’ If we must follow the Examiner into 
this new position, we say, first, assuming that Mr. 
Phillips actually used the precise expressions at- 
tributed to him by the Times, viz., ‘* The omni- 
scient God alone knew who did this crime,’’ is it 
not cruel and monstrous to suppose that Mr. 
Phillips deliberately intended to appeal to the 
Almighty to attest the truth of an assertion that 
he was ignorant of his client’s guilt? While 
objecting strongly to the strain of allusion to the 
Deity in parts of the speech, common candor sug- 
gests that in the passage in question no more was 
really meant than a conventional, though most 
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irreverent mode of telling the jury, that as far as 
concerned them, who could knew nothing but what 
THE EVIDENCE told them, no one KNEW who had 
committed the guilty act ; that they would forget 
their oaths, if they travelled for a moment out of 
the evidence to decide the question submitted to 
them. ‘Ifa juryman,’’ says Mr. Forsyth, in his 
‘** Hortensius,”’ “‘ who is sworn to make a true 
deliverance according to the evidence, had heard a 
prisoner confess that he was guilty, but the wit- 
nesses called for the prosecution entirely failed to 
bring the charge home to him, he would be bound, 
notwithstanding his own knowledge to the con- 
trary, to bring in a verdict pronouncing the pris- 
oner innocent.’** We concur in this opinion, 
as to which, indeed, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any person worthy of being reasoned 


with. In this very case, the chief justice, as | 
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Phillips’ exact words were—‘* But you will say 
to me, if the prisoner did it not, who did it? } 
answer, ask the Omniscient Being above us, who 
did it: ask not me, a poor finite creature like 
yourselves; ask the prosecutor who did it ;—it is 
for kim to tell you who did it ; it is not for me to 
tell you who did it ; and until} he shal) have proved, 
by the clearest evidence, that it was the prisoner 
at the bar, beware how you imbrue your hands in 
the blood of that young man.’’** How easy for 
even the ablest reporter—(and the report of these 
proceedings in the Times evinces the utmost ability 
_and fidelity) —in throwing the above sentence into 
| 
the third person, to adopt the phraseology, on the 
‘)iteral accuracy of which it is now sought to im- 
pale the reputation of a most distinguished advo 
cate ! 

But even admitting that Mr. Phillips, in the 








will have been seen, impressively cautioned the | course of a three hours’ speech, was betrayed inte 
jury on the subject, at the commencement of his the momentary adoption of this expression—which 
charge. But in the present instance, could Mr. | we are satished, for reasons above stated, was not 
Phillips have really and deliberately intended to | the fact—is it not the height of injustice and un- 
declare that the Deity alone knew that which the | charitableness to put upon it the very worst con- 
speaker, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. | struction of which the words are susceptible? To 
Flower, and the wretched prisoner himself knew? | weigh with malignant nicety verbal expressions, 
Common sense and common candor revolt from | uttered, too, on such a fearfal oceasion, in golden 
the suggestion. It should, on every legitimate scales? We believe that the profession and the 
and fair prineiple of interpretation, be regarded as | public-are too just to tolerate such a thing for a 
a mere figure of speech, most improper doubt-| moment; and we almost fear that we have ex- 
less, but involving no more of deliberate moral | pended too much pains in demonstrating to be er- 
turpitude than the too frequent conversational | roneous the representations and misconstructions 
expression—‘* God knows !’"—or ‘‘ God only | of his self-constituted censor. For aught we can 
knows !’’—a fact which one instant's reflection | tell, the gentleman—or gentlemen—who have 
would show the irreverent speaker must be known | made these accusations against a distinguished 
to one, two, or many persons. Nothing but a member of our profession, are not themselves 
reckless determination to draw harsh inferences, ! members of it, know nothing practically of the 
would induce a man to persevere in torturing duties of advocacy, and are unacquainted with the 


the expression, attributed to this eloquent advo- 
cate, into an impiously deliberate appeal to the 
Deity to attest a known falsehood! But did Mr. 
Phillips, in fact, use the expression? We verily 
believe that he did not, but one which might be 
very easily misunderstood for it. The report in 
the "Times is given in the third person, and not 
professedly verbatim; and the slightest turn of 
expression, unconsciously, would make all the 
difference. We have made inquiries on this sub- 
ject, and find that a member of the bar, who 
was present at the trial—a gentleman of long 
standing in the profession—of ability, of high | 
character, and unquestionable honor—Mr. For- 
tescue, paid close attention to Mr. Phillips, and will 
state on oath, without the slightest hesitation, as 
he has ever since stated on innumerable occa- 
sions when the subject was mentioned, that Mr. 


* Hortensius, or the Advocate ; an Historical Essay b 
W. Forsyth, Esq., M. A. We regret to see the author o 
this elegant essay pressed into the service of the Examiner, 

Nov. 24, 1849,) as one who was of opinion that Mr. 

hillips had, after his client’s confession, sought to se- 
cure his acquittal by “directing suspicion against the in- 
nocent.” This author could not have examined the facts 
of the case, but must have taken them from hearsay ; and 
we trust that in another edition he will withdraw this 
unfounded imputation upon an honorable gentleman, and 
no longer give currency to it as an admitted fact. 


principles of legal investigation. One leading 
principle on which it is conducted, we wish them 
to understand, is to examine thoroughly into facts 
before coming to conclusions, and especially before 
hazarding destructive imputations on character : to 
state evidence with rigid impartiality, avoiding 
equally the allegatio falst, and the suppressio vert ; 
to put a liberal construction on doubtful acts ; 
always presuming against, and not in favor of, dis- 
honorable and wicked motives and intentions. 

We should not pass over a last shred of objec- 
tion, presented with all the emphasis which can 
be derived from italics and small capitals; we 
allude to the natural solemnity and fervor with 
which Mr. Phillips cautioned the jury against 
violating their oaths by ‘* pronouncing’’—and that 
while dealing with the life of a fellow-creature— 
“the word guilty Licutiy.’’ And can any words 
be too stringent and impressive in giving such a 
caution? Is it not one uniformly pressed by 
counsel—the ablest and best that ever did honor 


* This gentleman has informed us, that the moment 
he heard of the statement attributed to Mr. Phillips, he 
said to his informant, “I know the passage which must 
have been misunderstood ;” repeated the words as ahove 
given, ard immediately went to Mr. Phillips, repeated 
them to him, and offered to communicate it to the news- 





papers. 
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to the bar—in such cases? And is it not fair to 
impute even an excess of earnestness on this point 
to Mr. Phillips’ natural anxiety to conceal from 
the jury the blighting secret which was ‘ weigh- 
ing upon his heart,”’—to resist its benumbing 
influence? ‘Those who would deliberately convert 
this into a serious accusation must indeed be 
driven to straits! And can it be tolerated that 
an able and zealous advocate is to be dragged forth 
week after week,* and sought to be made ridicu- 
ous, odious, or criminal, because, in a case of 
life and death, he clothes in fervid words his ap- 
peal to those in whose hands lies his client’s life 
—that life which he has solemnly promised to do 
his utmost te defend? It would be an insufferable 
usurpation, and tend to palsy the genius of advo- 
eacy, and in doing so inflict deadly and irreparable 
injury, not on the bar, but on those who are com- 
pelled to avail themselves of the exertions of the 
bar, in desperate and mortal exigencies! We 
protest against the assumption by the one, or the 
recognition by the other, of any such right. 

The cruel charges with which we have been 





dealing, and of which we trust we have satisfac- | 
torily and finally disposed, are of almost as serious | 


a character as can be conceived. Mr. Phillips 
has been charged by the Examiner, on its own 
recent admission, from ‘‘ time to time,’’* during 
the last ten years, with the horrible impiety of 
deliberately calling on the Deity to attest a false- 
hood ; and with the execrable attempt to procure 
the acquittal of an assassin who had confessed to 
him his guilt, by throwing that guilt upon an in- 
nocent woman, whom his misconduct drove into a 
lunatic asylum! These are charges of terrible 
gravity, requiring to be established by the clearest 
and most cogent evidence, given with rigorous 
fairness to the accused. ‘That those of the Exam- 
imer have not been so sustained, we conscientiously 
believe, and are unwilling to impute the errors 
which we have detected, to personal malignity, or 
a deliberate intention to do wrong. It can never 
be too late to repair an act of injustice ; and it is 
almost an atonement for even long-continued mis- 
representation, to come forward with a magnani- 
mous avowal of error. Who can be interested in 
thus casting dark shadows over the evening of an 
unoffending and honorable man’s life’ What act 
during Mr. Phillip’s whole career justifies the be- 
lief that he could have committed the atrocities 
imputed te him? Was he suddenly bereft of both 
integrity and understanding ’—After a long, a 
dispassionate, and a thorough investigation into all 
the facts on which the Examiner’s pertinacious 
accusation against him is professedly based, we 
have come to the conclusion that Mr. Phillips’ 
conduct has been from first to last most cruelly 
misrepresented with reference to his defence of 
Courvoisier. We have watched, as far as we have 


* Examiner, Nov. 24,1840. On the very day on which 
we are writing, (Saturday, the 26th of January,) the Ex- 
~— = pate be. yr to make an insulting allusion 
on the subject of these charges to Mr. Phillips, and even 
calls him by a nick-name! " 





had facilities for so doing, every turn of the case, 
and seen in this gentleman's conduct of it, nothing 
inconsistent with honor, or calculated to do any- 
thing but reflect credit on that great profession of 
which he has been so long one of the most brilliant 
ornaments. We doubt whether hid position, at 
and after the palsying confession to him of his 
client’s guilt, has a parallel in the annals of advo- 
cacy- Every presumption should surely be made 
in favor of one suddenly placed at such a desperate 
disadvantage. But Mr. Phillips needs not the aid 
of presumptions. Fortunately, most fortunately 
for him, his defence against these cruel and perse- 
vering accusations rests on evidence irrefragable 
—that of two witnesses, in the late distinguished 
Chief Justice Tindal, and the present equally dis- 
tinguished Baron Parke, each in himself a host of 
consummately qualified witnesses. It is impossible 
to rate human testimony higher than that which 
exonerates Mr. Phillips from the sedulously cir- 
culated charges of cruelty and impiety which we 
believe to be now finally disposed of. And to those 
who have originated and perpetuated that charge, 
we recommend a more strict obedience to both 
the letter and the spirit of the divine command- 
ment, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 





From the National Era. 
THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 


1 ask not now for gold to gild 

With mocking shine an aching frame ; 
The yearning of the mind is still— 

I ask not now for fame. 


A rose-cloud dimly seen above 

Melting in heaven's blue depths away— 
O! sweet, fond dream of human love, 

For thee I may not pray. 


But. bowed in lowliness of mind. 

I make my humble wishes known— 
I only ask a will resigned, 

O Father. to thine own. 


To-day, beneath tay chastening eye, 
I crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


A marvel seems the universe, 
A miracle our life and death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 

In vain the sage’s thought I sean— 
I only feel how weak and vain, 

How poor and blind, is man. 


And now my spirit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see, 

And like a weary child would come, 
O Father, unto thee. 


Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day. 


20th 11th month, 1848. J.G.W. 
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Extracts from Spectator, 23 March. 
BRITISH MINISTRY——-AFRICAN BLOCKADE— 
GORHAM CASE-—FRANCE—GERMANY. 


Me. Hurr’s motion in the House of Commons, 
to abandon the slave-trade treaties which stand in 
the way of recalling the African blockade squadron, 
was decided, not on its own merits, but on a 
wholly irrelevant issue advanced by Lord John 
Russell ; who forced members to convert it into a 
vote of confidence. It did not matter, therefore, 
that the debate was conducted with uncommon 
ability on the side of abandonment. Mr. Hutt 
presented a case full in its facts, clear in its order, 
and forcible in its plainness. Mr. Gladstone, by 
natural disposition and habit of mind inclined to 
anti-slavery sympathies, is yet too strictly logical 
to resist the force of the facts and the results of 
the repeated experiments ; and his speech was a 
masterly reflex of the arguments that had convinced 
himself: he showed how the treaties which we 
force on other countries are imperfectly or but 
colorably fulfilled by them, while we compel our- 
selves to set a useless example ; how our motives 
are distrusted ; how the trade and its miseries in- 
crease under our intervention ; how impracticable 
is the attempt to keep up a criminal police for the 
felons of all the world. Ministers had the usual 
string of pretexts ready : they completely set aside 
the actual results, and relied on the presumptions 
of what would be or would not be in the case of 
abandonment ; they picked out little tidbits of evi- 
dence to their taste ; they complained that Mr. Hutt 
had no ‘ substitute’’ for the blockade. But they 
needed argument only for the sake of appearances ; 
since Lord John had planned to beat Mr. Hutt, not 
by discussion, but by the main force of party in- 
fluence. Lord John had called a previous meeting 
of ministerial members, and told them that unless 
they enabled him to beat Mr. Hutt he should 
resign. Two of those members have reported 
what passed at the meeting ; which was by no 
means blindly submissive, some of the party con- 
tumaciously pleading reason and conscience, and 
a few going so far as tu say that they must follow 
conviction! But Mr. Charles Lushington avows 
that he was overcome by the fear of a protectionist | 
government, and therefore had determined to absent 





himself from the division ; at the same time feeling 
that Lord John had seriously skaken his own in- | 
fluence by this arbitrary party dictation on a subject 

that is not a party question. Nor did ministers | 
trust solely to that compulsion : after personally | 
helping to spread a rumor that the debate would | 
be adjourned, they brought it to an unexpected | 
division. And the majority obtained by these arts, | 
232 to 145—not very considerable for the majority | 
of a cabinet over a private member with no party | 
at his back—is treated as a great ministerial | 
triumph. It is not easy to conjecture the motive | 
to all this perverse and exceptional exercise of | 
energy. The abandonment of the squadron would 

have swelled Sir Charles Wood's surplus, and | 
would have enabled him to repeal some odious tax. 

The perseverance can scarcely be ascribed to the ' 





BLOCKADE——-GORHAM CASE. 


fear of the anti-slavery party, for that party has 
much diminished in power, and moreover is on the 
whole against the armed suppression of the slave- 
trade. ‘The motive can scarcely be that species of 
mauvaise honte which makes men ashamed to do 
right after a long pursuit of error ; since the error 
—the wrongdoing—is not only culpable but ridieu- 
lous. It can hardly be conviction; for it is a 
libel on human nature to suppose that any intellect 
can be really convinced by such arguments as those 
used on the ministerial side. It is ,possible to 
imagine that personal eccentricities may come into 
play, and that Lerd John Russell may persevere 
because, as usual, his insight leads him to see no 
further into the game than the next move, so that 
one reason is as good as another ; that Lord Pal- 
merston may be actuated by his constitutional love 
of being in hot water, and Lord Grey by the 
delight to do just what everybody thinks wrong or 
impossible. 

Mr. Locke King has moved a resolution directed 
against primogeniture—ostensibly in the case of 
persons dying intestate, but virtually against the 
custom in general. The motion failed, of course ; 
but it occasioned the utterance of doctrines that as 
yet sound strangely in the House of Commons, 
though they may perchance become more familiar. 





The dispute in the Chureh about the induetion 
of Mr. Gorham threatens to occasion unpleasant if 
not serious consequences. 

When it was alluded to in Parliament, this 
week, Lord John Russell said that the decision 
has caused ‘* general satisfaction.” Among a 
certain party, he should have said—nicknamed 
** Low Church ;”’ for those nicknamed “ High 
Church”’ are in great dudgeon ; and while a con- 
siderable number in other classes view the agitation 
with a boding indifference, a still larger is moved 
by a feeling no higher than curiosity, if not amuse- 
ment. This would be a more correct description 
of the public feeling than Lord John’s. 

But it is doubtful whether the contest will stop 
where it does. The Bishop of Exeter positively 
refuses to induct Mr. Gorham ; and even if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should perform that 
duty by proxy, Bishop Philpotts is not the man 
to be passive with an odious elerk in his diocese ; 
nor, we suspect, is Mr. Gorham the clerk to lie in 
unobtrusive quietude. The Church Unions of the 
country are stirring themselves to seize the juncture 
for obtaining, either a legislative reversal of the 
late decision, or a restoration of legislative power 
to the church in matters of doctrine and discipline. 

The disorder in the clerical government is re- 
viving intra-ecclesiastical demands tur church re- 
form ; so that every day the quesiion is becoming 
more complicated. Indeed, there seems to be no 
alternative, but prompt settlement of the question 
that oceasions the dispute, or disruption of the 
establishment. Yet the premier, fortified by his 
notion of ‘* general satisfaction,”’ says that he is not 
prepared to do anything, at least for the present. 
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FRANCE——GERMANY.—FOREIGN 


A great nation, universally unsettled, and handed 
over to little men—that is the condition of France 
in her tribulation ; a condition never more forcibly 
illustrated than by the conduct of the government 
in the new ministerial crisis. The success of the 
socialist candidates imposed some change upon the 
president ; and after talking of the largest, even 
including his own resignation, he has changed one 
minister; having taken into the government M. 
Baroche, noted as the prosecutor of the July in- 
surgents. It is a government of reaction in the 
shape of prosecutions ; whereof plentiful earnest 
is given in the prosecution of newspapers. 
smal] and malignant agitation of the government is 
contrasted with the self-possessed quiescence of 
the revolutionaries, the socialists ; who gave their 
name to the whole anti-government party. The 
fact is, that in the absence of earnest opinions, the 
socialists take a lead solely by the weight and 
influence of a monopoly in that line. Socialism 
cannot be enacted off-hand, and it is therefore in 
the stage of abstract opinion ; but it animates men 
with a comparatively consistent doctrine and an 
unselfish activity, and thus it commands the esteem 
of others, who are glad to fight under so respectable 
a banner against the political scepticism in which 
the official corruption of Parisian coteries has flow- 
ered. Meanwhile, incidents occur which show 
the precarious state of public tranquillity. Under 
cover of the dominant public opinion, a curé instructs 
his congregation that the poor have a right to seize 
the property of the rich. The majority of the as- 
sembly connives at the conduct of a journal which 
publishes an accusatory list of the voters on the 
socialist side. And ministers keep up their little 
prosecutions, like a provisional government of 
parish-beadles attempting to rule a nation in 
smothered anarchy ! 


Germany is moving with signs of new dangers 
—not yet very urgent, but vast in magnitude. 
Prussia, getting her own Federal Parliament at 
Erfurt, testifies anger at the withdrawal of Hanover, 
by the intentionally offensive withdrawal of her 
own representative at the Hanoverian court. Wur- 
temburg’s king openly denounces the ambitions of 
Frederick William, as contemplating a Sonder- 
bund ; and joins the real Sonderbund formed by 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Saxony; to which 
Austria has just given adhesion. ‘The Emperor 
of Russia has accredited a diplomatic agent to the 
Federal Assembly at Frankfort; who suspends 
the delivery of his credentials until the Assembly 
shall have explained to him its views on certain 
points; so undisguised is the mode in which Russia 
arrogates the right to interfere in German politics ! 


There is one mode in which blockade by naval 
forces might be more effectual—by blockading the 
coasts of Brazil and Cuba for breach of treaty stip- 
ulations, in the way Lord Palmerston has block- 
aded the Pireus on behalf of Mr. Finlay and Don 


David Pacifico. 


Can we be told why that course 
is not adopted ? 


Is it not because that would 
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interfere with trade—with the ‘ pounds, shillings, 
and pence”’ of British merchants ; with the indus- 
try which is fed by the smuggled slave-trade! Is 
the reason for not adopting that course, of 
transferring the blockade to the American in lieu 
of the African coast, simply this—that i¢ would be 
effectual ? 


MISCELLANY. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue case of Connelly versus Connelly, decided in 
the Arches Court by Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, was 


-asuit for the restitution of conjugal rights, pro- 


moted by the Reverend Pierce Connelly, of Albury, 
Surrey, against his wife, Mrs. Cornelia Augusta 
Connelly, of Hastings. Mr. Connelly was a cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal church, in America; he 
was married to his wife at Philadelphia, in 1831; 
and there were five children born to him. In 2836, 
Mr. and Mrs. Connelly visited Rome ; became con- 
verted to the Roman faith ; and resolved to separate 
and ‘‘enter into religion.”” Mr. Connelly took 
Roman orders, and Mrs. Connelly took vows of 
chastity, and became Superioress of a religious com- 
munity of women, which she founded at Derby; 
and has since removed to Hastings. In December, 
1847, Mrs. Connelly also took the vows of poverty 
and obedience. In January, 1848, Mr. Connelly 
resought his wife’s company, and on her refusal, 
commenced this suit. 

In defence, Mrs. Connelly alleged her separation 
under the rules of the Romish church. A man and 
wife may after marriage consummated separate for 
the purpose of entering holy orders and making 
profession, provided the Pope do, on petition, by 
rescript approve of the separation; and when the 
separation is consummated by the husband’s entry 
into orders and the wife’s profession, then the 
Pope’s rescript has all the force of a judicial sen- 
tence, so far that it debars the parties perpetually 
thence *‘ ab omni usu ejusdem,”’ and ordains that 
thenceforth ‘‘ alter alterum repetere non potest.”’ 

Sir Herbert Jenner Fust rejected this allegation, 
on two grounds. That which was here pleaded as 
tantamount to a sentence does not ‘ annul”’ the 
marriage ; it did not entitle the parties to live sepa- 
rate and apart from each other, in the way in which 
sentences of separation are considered in that court. 
** Indeed, it appeared that they had resided together 
in the same house for a considerable period after 
that vow had been taken.’’ But it is not sufficient 
to say that the law of Rome has decided so and 
so, unless the law of Rome has been adopted in 
this country. In marriage, the lex loci contracttis 
decides the status of parties; but the rights and 
obligations of the parties only so far as the lex loci 
have been adopted by us. Among the rights of 
marriage here, is the right of living in company ; 
and this right the Ecclesiastical Courts will not 
allow parties to set aside voluntarily. Parties 
coming to this country and residing here are subject 
to its matrimonial regulations and municipal laws. 
It would be no answer to a person suing Mr. Con- 
nelly for debts contracted by his wife, to plead that 
she is professed in religion and head of a religious 
community; nor any answer to a suit (which the 
peculiar circumstances render very unlikely) for 
divorce by a reason of adultery, to plead this foreign 
separation. 

The allegation having been rejected, Mrs. Con- 
nelly’s counsel gave notice of appeal. 


Tue Queen has bestowed a pension of 100/. a 
year on Mrs. Bessy Moore, wife of the poet, Thomas 











as 
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Moore, “ in consideration of the literary merits of 
her husband, and his infirm state of health.”’ 


A canine of coins was presented by Mr. Beaufoy 
of Lambeth to the Corporation of London, last week. 
It contains nearly 1000 pieces, bearing date between 
the years 1648 and 1675. They wore issued by 
various traders of the city of London, partly to 
accommodate the public and supply the want of 
small change when the government put forth no 
copper moneys, and partly as a means of advertise- 
ment; the name, residence, and sign of the house, 
being generally found upon each coin. They con- 
aist of various metals—iron, lead, zinc, brass, and 
copper, and a few are of leather; and, indepen- 
dently of their value as curiosities of two centuries 
back, they will furnish, when the index is com- 
pleted, a record of the topography and history of 
the city of London at that period, with the names 
of streets and localities long lost, to the present 
generation. 


Ar the Assizes at Swansea, in March, Mr. Rhys, 
an engineer, obtained a verdict of 1,500/. against 
Messrs. Hall, manufacturers of gunpowder and 
gun-cotion, for having invited him to witness an 
experiment with gun-cotton, and managed it so 
carelessly than an explosion took place and he lost 
his sight. 


Ar the High Court of Justiciary, in Edinburgh, 
in March, William Duncan, surgeon of Amble in 
Northumberland, and Alexander Cumming, a sur- 
geon of Edinburgh, were charged with forgery and 
conspiracy. It appeared, in the course of the trial, 
that Cumming had obtained a diploma in surgery 
and pharmacy for ‘*‘ William Dunean,’’ by assum- 


ing his character, signing his name, and submitting | 


to examination by the College as Duncan; when 
he had obtained the diploma, he delivered’ it to 
Duncan for his use. The indictment alleged that 
both parties were in Edinburgh at the time of the 
offence ; but this was not proved against Duncan ; 
so he was acquitted. Cumming was convicted, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for a year. 


A very extraordinary incident occurred at Ayles- 
bury Assizes. The High Sheriff, Mr. Selby 
Lowndes, had directed his pack of fox-hounds to be 
brought into town, to gratify his friends with a bye- 
day immediately after the Assizes. The hounds 
were lodged in the yard of the White Hart Inn, 
which happens to be so close to the Assize Court 
that they were literaily within call thence. Some 
disturbance oceurring in the court, the Sheriff sup- 
pressed it by calling *‘ Silence !’’ more than once, 
in a very audible and authoritative tone. It seems 
that in the pack of hounds isa Jeading hound named 
** Silence :”’ this dog, on hearing himself summoned, 
broke through the lofty palings which surround 
the White Hart yard, and rushed into the court 
with the whole pack at his heels, threading the 
erowd in search of Mr. Lowndes. ‘The Assize 
trumpeter sounded a call outside, but the pack re- 
garded him with contempt. Mr. Lowndes’ own 
voice was acknowledged instantly ; in a short time 
he collected his favorites from the inappropriate 
cover, and, much to the amusement of the specta- 
tors, led them off to kennel. 


Proceepines were lately taken to cause the re- 
moval of John Knox’s house in the High Street of 
Edinburgh—a cherished relic of the great re- 
former—on the ground of its dangerous condition. 
A subscription has been raised, and the house has 





been put in a state of sound repair, for continued 
preservation. 

Gotp Diceinc in Spain.—The gold fever at 
Granada is on the increase. ‘Two societies have 
been formed in Madrid for the washing of the sands 
of the Douro. A company called the Don Roder- 
ick has discovered a very rich auriferous sand. 
about half a league from Granada: and. though 
they called in the aid of the authorities to protect 
their property, yet hundreds of men, women, and 
children are there washing portions of sand in every 
kind of utensil. even in plates. 


Jewish Martyr.—The following case of mar- 
tyrdom has recently occurred in the empire of 
Morocco. ‘The details are from a letter by Mr. 
A. Sebag, a Jewish merchant, residing in Cas- 
tle street, St. Mary Axe, and whose brother was 
the victim. It appears that Judah Sebag, a Jewish 
merchant, who resided in a town called Alig, near 
Mogador, was maliciously accused of having 
spoken blasphemy against the Mahomedan faith. 
The cause of this malice was the jealousy of some 
Mahomedan merchants. He was dragged before 
the governor, or rather the chief magistrate of the 
city, whose name is Lechusman Ben Hassam. 
The evidence against him having been heard, the 
sentence of the judge was, that he either must em- 
brace Mahomedanism or be burned to death. Judah 
Sebag indignantly refused to deny his religion, and 
chose the alternative—death. ‘The governor imme- 
diately ordered a large fire to be made, into which 
the man was thrown, and soon devoured by the 
flames. He was but twenty-four years of age. 


Goine at A Barcain.—For £10 sterling the 
Danish government has sold to Great Britain her 
five forts and all her possessions and territorial 
rights on the coast of Guinea. 





From the Tribune. 
STORM-SONG. 


Tue clouds are scudding across the moon ; 
A misty light is on the sea ; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune, 
And the foam is flying free. 


Brothers, a night of terror and gloom 
Speaks in the cloud and gathering roar ; 
Thank God, he has given us broad sea-room, 

A thousand miles from shore ! 


Down with the hatches on those who sleep ! 
The wild and whistling deck have we ; 

Good watch, my brothers, to night we ’ll keep, 
While the tempest is on the sea ! 


Though the rigging shriek in his terrible grip, 
And the naked spars be snapped away, 

Lashed to the helm, we ’ll drive our ship 
Straight through the whelming spray! 


Hark, how the surges o’erleap the deck ! 
Hark, how the pitiless tempest raves ! 
Ah, daylight will look upon many a wreck, 

Drifting over the desert waves! 


Yet courage, brothers! we trust the wave, 
With God above us, our star and chart ; 
So, whether to harbor or ocean-grave, 
Be it still with a cheery heart! 
Bayarp Tay tor. 
Gulf of Mexico, February, 1848. 


OUR COUSINS IN 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. | 
OUR COUSINS IN THE COUNTRY. A SKETCH. 
BY J. M. W. 


**Go and see our cousins in the country, Mary ! 
why, what put that into your head!’’ asked John | 
Wood of his sister, as they were sitting together | 
one evening, talking over plans for a short summer 
holiday. 

“* Why, I don’t know what first put the idea into | 
my head, John ; but I found it there just now.”’ | 
‘* But who knows whether they would be glad) 
to see us? I dare say they care nothing about us. | 

They never saw us.”’ 

‘* Nay, but, John, you remember what father | 
always used to say— Blood is thicker than water. 
—He always thought of going ‘ back to the old) 
place,’ as he called it, if he ‘ lived and did well.’ ”’ | 

‘The brother and sister were silent for a time; 
for they thought of that dear father and mother who | 
no longer lived ; and who while they lived had not | 
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Mr. and Miss Wood were very unpretending 
people, and preferred saving some of their money 
to spending it all; but they spend judiciously also ; 
and thought ita good outlay of money to enjoy their 
yearly holiday, and lay in a stock of health and pleas- 
ant recollections. ‘They lived plainly, not in the 
house of their employer, but in lodgings at Chelsea. 
They had two comfortable bed-rooms, and a pretty 

sitting-room facing the river ; these were furnished 
with some of the dear old furniture which had made 
their old home in the borough so comfortable, and 
which their parents had been able to rescue from 
the wreck of their little eapital. The house in 
which they lodged belonged to a funny little old 
maid, who was very much attached to them, and 


| took a great interest in all they said and did. 


On the evening of their introduction to the reader, 
John and Mary had received an intimation from 
Mr. Broad, their employer, that they were at lib- 
erty to begin their holiday on the following Friday. 
This was Monday, and they had not yet settled 


done well, in the worldly meaning of the phrase. | where they would go. They always made a point 


No;—old Mr. and Mrs. Wood, excellent, honest 
people as they were, had not prospered in the) 


|of going into the country, to spend their holiday ; 
though Miss Caro], their landlady, thought it **a 


world. ‘They had fallen a little behind the time. | great shame they did not stay and see some of the 


When they married, they opened a respectable 
haberdasher’s shop in the borough, which they 


to be conducted thirty years ago. ‘They managed | 
it themselves ; and they brought up their two chil- | 
dren, John and Mary, to take a part in the business. 


They had no new-fangled notions, as they called a}] | 


innovations, good and bad ; they were steady, un- 
ambitious, plodding people, who spent little money, 
and made little, also. ‘Their children were much 
like themselves; and, though born and bred in 
London, had not only a shrewd North-country look, 
but a slight North-country accent in pronouncing 
some words. ‘These peculiarities they gained from 
their parents, together with other things more val- 
uable—viz., sincere piety, strong affection for each 
other, habits of industry, and a sturdy spirit of in- 
dependence. They had both been to the best day- 
schools in the neighborhood; and though Mary 
could not play on the piano, she could write a sen- 
sible letter, and understand some of the best Eng- 


lish classics ;—though John could not dance, or | 


make Latin verses, which his father did not think 
necessary for a haberdasher, he was no mean geom- 
etrician, and was extremely fond of philosophy and 
history. With these aceomplishments, good health, 


' fine London sights,’’ of which they were deplorably 
‘ignorant; and ** go to the theatre, or a concert 
conducted in a quiet, respectable way, as shops used | every evening.”’ 


She thought ‘* that would be 
making more of a hoiiday of it, than going into 
the country, where there was not a living creature 
|to be seen—nothing but cows and haystacks.”’ 
Miss Carol was a stanch Londoner. 
| After the pause which we mentioned above, and 
which we have made use of to impart to the reader 
this information concerning them, the brother and 
| sister looked up at each other. 

** Well, Mary! what are you thinking of now?” 

‘*] was thinking, John,’’ replied his sister, 
while a tear glistened in her eye—* I was thinking, 
how much mother longed to see her relations, dur- 
ing the last year of her life. If she were alive 
now, John! We are able to afford journeys, now. 
Things always come too late.” 

** Nay, Mary, we must not say, or think ‘that. 
Things may seem to us to come too late; but God 
_knows best; and we may therefore be sure they 
always come at the right time. If we look long 
enough, and sharp enough, we shall see hat, very 
often, if not always. Even in this case of poor 
dear mother’s going down into the North, after so 
long an absence ;—remember how she used to talk 








good temper, and good principles, they were not) of the persons and places that were so dear to her 
badly armed for the battle of life; into the midst lin her girlhood. Why, no persons and places 
of which they were suddenly thrown, when their | could be so perfectly good and beautiful as her 
father, after several profitless years of trade, sold | memory and imagination painted them. What a 
his business to pay his creditors, and after obtain- | golden land, what a happy valley was Lonsdale, as 
ing good situations for his son and daughter, turned | it was in her recollection! How good, and brave, 
shopman himself, in the very establishment where | and handsome, were all her brothers, and sisters, 


he had been master for twenty-five years. ‘This! and cousins! Now, Mary, | verily believe that 


reverse in their circumstances wrought a gradual 
but rapid change in the honest, s simple, old couple. 
They did not complain ; but within five years they | 
both died. John and Mary were then left alone in 
the world; and they clung the closer together on 
that account. They had risen by degrees | to be the 
head man and the head woman in the large and 
fashionable west-end shop where their father had 
first placed them. ‘They received very good sal- 
aries, and were esteemed and respected by their 
employer, who allowed them a fortnight’s holiday 
every ye ar, during the dead season, when, as 
*‘ there is nobody in London,” there is very little 
to do in the way of selling ribbons and laces. 


| father and mother enjoyed the memory of old times, 


old friends, and old places, with a letter from the 
dear North once in a year or two, more than they 
would have enjoyed an actual visit. In reality all 
would be changed ; they would not have recognized 
their dearest friends. In memory, everything and 
everybody was unchanged, and the brightness of 
youth dwelt with them to the last. It was better for 
them that they did not have their wish.”’ 

‘* Well, John, you have a way of making out 
that all evil is good in disguise.”’ 

** So it is, Mary; only we are not clever enough 
to see through the disguise always.” 

‘** You are right, dearest, I dare say. But still 
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I cannot help wishing that father and mother were 
alive again, now; and that we could take them 
down to Hillbeck.”’ 

‘*'They are better off where they are, Mary. 
But I think your notion of our gomg down to Hill- 
beck, and looking up our relations, is not a bad 
one. We are pretty well versed in their names 
and localities, thanks to poor father and mother’s 
affectionate reminiscences. We shall find some of 
them out, I dare say. I dare say, too, they will 
be glad to see us; for all the letters father and 
mother had from that part, especially from uncle 
Ralph Wood, have been hearty and friendly. We 
want nothing of them; they may be better off than 
we, but we go among them independent, as far as 
the pocket is concerned ; and so we shall give them 
no trouble, if they are not disposed to fraternize 
with their long-lost London relations.”’ 

‘**O! John t amsure they will be glad to see us. 
All the North-country people are kind and hospita- 
ble, mother used to say ; and I am sure father was 
right when he said ‘ Blood is thicker than water ;’ 
I feel that myself. I quite long to see what sort of 
cousins we have got. I wonder what has become 
of little Leonard, that was such a pretty baby when 
mother came away from Hillbeck to be married. 
He was her eldest brother’s first child, you know ; 
and uncle Henry Thornton must have had at least a 
dozen children since. ‘There must be a great cargo 
of our cousins in Lonsdale—Woods, and Thorn- 
tons, and Grays!” 

** Yes. They must have spread very much in 
the course of thirty years ; for itis just thirty years 
since father and mother left that part. We cannot 
expect to find many of their contemporaries alive ; 
and the younger folks may not take much interest 
in us. So you must not let your warm heart be 
chilled. Mary, if they do not receive us with open 
arms.’’ 

* Then it is settled that we go down to the 
North?” 

** Yes, dear, I should like it as well as you. 
The country is very beautiful thereabouts. I will 
find out, to-morrow, the way we must go.” 

‘The town nearest to Hillbeck is Kirby Lons- 
dale, I know.”’ 

** Yes, we have heard that often enough in our 
childish days. Do you remember our playing at 
going to Kirby Lonsdale, when you were so ugh, 
and | overset you into a pail of water!”’ 


The 
ently, Pao invited Miss Carol to supper with them, 
and told her of their holiday scheme. Miss Carol 
had no relations herself, and so thought them valu- 
able possessions which should be looked after and 
never lost. But she did not like the idea of her 
young friends going two huadred miles from Lon- 
don. It seemed like going beyond the confines of 


went on laughing and chatting ; and pres- |" 
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pared for their refreshment on the way; that she 
was sorely divided between her terror of the engine, 
and her attachment to the travellers. She firmly 
believed that nothing short of a miracle would 
bring them safely to the end of their journey. John 
did what he could to relieve her mind by promising 
to send her a line by that day’s post, from some sta- 
tion near the end of their journey. 

And now we must beg our readers to imagine 
this long journey accomplished. They have just 
been put out of the train, with their small quantity 
of luggage, at the Burton and Hélme Station. 
Mary is sitting on her box on the little platform ; 
while John has gone to make inquiries about the 
ways and means of going on to Kirby Lonsdale. 
Mary is a little tired with sitting all day ; and has 
got a slight headache with the incessant noise. 
She looks round, and sees green trees and fields on 
each side of the line, and some dark blue hills in 
the distance ; the noisy train has gone on out of 
sight, and the fresh evening breeze is springing up 
after the hot day. The bright sun is shining, and 
is still high above the horizon—everything is so 
still and happy-looking that Mary smiles to herself. 
and begins to feel quite recovered. The headache 
has actually gone in a few moments, and she is 
gazing eagerly towards those dark blue hills, and 
wondering whether she shail ever be on the top of 
one of them. 

A quiet, observant young man, who has been 
pacing up and down the platform, and is waiting 
for the next up train, observed Mary, among other 
things, and thought there was a pleasant, soft 
brightness in the face of that intelligent-looking 
London girl. While he was observing her, John 
returned hastily.—‘* Now, Mary, I’ve got some- 
thing to take us on to Kirby. Here! there is no 
porter, give me the box, and you take the carpet- 
bag.”” 

As Mary was about to do so, the stranger stepped 
forward and said, ‘* Allow me to carry that.”’ 

Mary yielded it willingly, for she was very tired. 
The stranger helped John to seat her comfortably 
on the front seat of the car, and explained to John 
how he was to ride on the back seat, so as not to 
be thrown off. He then called their driver by 
name, and charged him to point out Morecombe 
bay when they came in sight of it, and to tell the 
travellers the names of all the remarkable points in 
the drive. He told John he was “ very sorry, but 
he was obliged to run up to Lancaster that evening, 
or he would have had great pleasure in driving 
them himself, as he was going back to Kirby ;, he 
had plenty of room in his While chapel, which would 
have been rather more comfortable than the car for 
the lady.” Just then the up train was heard ap- 





proaching, and he ran off, wishing them a pleasant 
drive to Kirby. 
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civilization. It was not quite clear to her that the) John liked the look and manners of that young 
inhabitants of those remote parts did not dye their, fellow, and thought that, if all the people in the 
bodies with woad, clothe themselves in skins of | north were as kindly and honest-looking, they should 
beasts, and conduct themselves, in all respects, like | not repent their adventure. John thought this. and 
genuine ancient Britons. She did not think it quite} said it too. Mary thought it, but did not say it. 
safe to go unarmed among them. Descriptions of scenery are generally anything 
The important Friday came at last. It was a} but deseriptive, therefore I shall not attempt to give 
beautiful day at the end of August. I shall not | an account of the eight miles’ drive between the 
give any particulars of the journey from Euston! Burton Station and Kirby Lonsdale. I can only 
Square to the Burton and Holme Station, on the) say that it is very beautiful. The three points of 
Lancaster and Carlisle line. I may just state, as; greatest interest to strangers are the blue distant 
an indication of character, that Miss Carol accom-) hills before alluded to—the outworks of the lake- 
panied her young friends to the large bustling ter-| district; Morecombe bay, which is two or three 
minus, in order to see them off, and to put into their| miles off, and the view of Lonsdale or the valley 
hands a basket of provisions, which she had pre-| of the Lune, which is one of the richest and most 
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lovely valleys in England ; the town of Kirby-in- 
Lonsdale, or Kirby Lonsdale, is picturesquely sit- 
uated in one of the finest parts of the valley. 

They were driven to the Royal Hotel, the best 
inn in the town. Here they alighted, and ordered 
tea directly. John would have ordered beds also, 
thinking Mary would be too tired to go further that 
night; but she forbade him to do so, saying, ‘* No, 
no; | ama better traveller than that. I shall be quite | 
strong again after some tea; and then let us have 
the car again and go on to Hillbeck this evening. I 
dare say we can get some sort of accommodation 
for the night here. 1 long to see that beautiful 
fell that mother loved so. 1 wish we could sleep 
in her native place to-night. Let us go, if we can, 
John.”’ 

John was quite ready to go on, that night, to the 

world’s end, if she pleased. He was not at all 
tired, and was just getting into the spirit of the 
ees only, he was tremendously hungry, and 
vegged leave to add a beefsteak to the tea-table. 
Mary laughed at his passion for beefsteak, and she 
laughed still more when he declared solemnly, after 
eating it, that there never had been such a capital | 
steak eaten in England before, and that this coun- 
try hotel ought to be immortalized for it. 

On inquiry, it appeared that Hillbeck was only 
five miles from Kirby, so that though it was ‘‘a 
turble hilly road,’’ they would get there before it 
was dark; and that, though there was no inn at 
Hillbeck, and, indeed, scarcely a village, yet that 
there was a small, comfortable inn, half a mile | 
further on, among the fells, where they would meet | 
with every attention. ‘These main points ascer- 
tained, John requested the landlord to let him have | 
a driver who knew something about Hillbeck and | 
the people who lived there. 

** Why, sir,’’ replied the landlord, ‘* you ean | 
have Roger Garner ; he was born and bred at Hill- | 
beck. Here, Roger, man, get ready and drive a| 
car to Hillbeck. If you want to. know about the | 
Hillbeck folk, sir, Roger ’s your man; there ’s not 
a man or woman born in Hillbeck for the last fifty 
years but he knows all about them. He ’s a good 
hand at a talk, is Roger.”’ 

John laughed, and said Roger was just the man 
he wanted. In ten minutes more, John and Mary, 
with their luggage, were once more on a car, and, 
driven by Roger Garner, departed out of Kirby, 

oing slowly across the beautiful bridge over the 
| ad so as to get a good view of the river both 
above and below. ‘lhe brother and sister recog- 
nized the lovely scene which had been so often de- 
scribed to them by their parents. 

‘* That, at least, is not changed, Mary !’’ ex- 
claimed her brother. ‘* It’s just as they described 
by 

Roger Garner, who had eyed them attentively 
before, looked round at this, and said, respectfully 
— Yes, sir; there has been little change here 
ever since | can remember, and I have been here 
sixty years, man and boy. Do you come from this 
part, sir’ 1 think I know something of your face, 
and of this young lady’s,too. I must be mistaken, 
for |’m thinking of things too long ago for you to 
belong to them,’’ he added, half musing. 

** Will it help you to remember if I say our 
name is Wood?” 

‘* That will do, sir,’’ replied Roger, with an in- 
telligent smile ; ‘‘ | was on the right track. You 
are a Wood, sure enough ; and this young lady is 
another, or my name is not Garner. She is the 








very model of John Wood, who went up to London 
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two-and-thirty years ago, and never come back 
since. I heard tell he died there away.”’ 

“He did,” replied John, ** he died in London 
three years ago. We are his children.”’ 

** Are you, indeed!’ And the old man pulled 
up his horse for a moment, and scanned both their 
faces with interest. ‘‘] should have known her 
for a Wood, anywhere ; you are more of a Thorn- 
ton. Ah! your poor mother’s dead, I know; she 
was the finest lass in all Hillbeck, was Jane Thorn- 
ton!’’ and the old man paused a moment, and then, 
giving the reins a jerk, drove on in silence. 

‘* 1s my mother’s brother, Henry, alive?’ asked 
Mary, softly, for she saw that the old man’s feel- 
ings were busied with by-gone years. 

‘** Ay, Harry Thornton ’s alive, and like to live 
many a good year. Are ye going to the Hall? 
Hel! be right glad to see ye. He used often to 


talk of his sister Jane; she was his favorite. No 


wonder! she was every one’s favorite ;’’ and the 
old man sighed a little, and then coughed down the 
sigh. 

**Do you think my uncle will be glad to see us 
if we go without warning or invitation?’’ asked 
John Wood, much pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance, and inclined to be guided by his opinion. 

‘* Why, what warning or invitation should he 
want to have orto give’ Arn’t ye his own sister’s 
children !—~It ’s not the way in our country to stand 
upon ceremony with our relations and friends. 
That may be the fashion up in London, but it don’t 
suit us here. The poorest cottager in Hillbeck 
(and that’s my cousin Tom) would be glad to have 
the children of a Wood or a Thornton under his 
roof, and to give them the best he had, as long as 
they liked to stay; let alone the richest farmer in 
Hillbeck, and that’s your uncle, Henry Thornton, 
at the Hall. So, if you thought of going on to the 
Lowther Arms, to sleep, you had better put that 
thought out of your head, unless you wish to offend 
all your relations; and Hillbeck’s full of them. 
You just let me drive you up to the Hall; and if 
you show your faces to your uncle, I don’t think 
you need tell your names, or wait for a formal 
invitation.” 

** Shall we go at once to uncle Henry's house, 
Mary, think you?’’—Mary, in whom there was a 
spirit of adventure, which had been roused by the 
novelties of this day, nodded her head eagerly, and 
said, ** Oh, yes! John, let us go, just as we are. 
Should we not like them to do the same by us, if 
they came, strangers to London, as we come here? 
You know we can but come away again, if they do 
not seem disposed to receive us heartily. After 
all, why should not their hearts warm to us, as 
mine, and, I’m sure, yours, does to them ’—Blood 
is thicker than water !”’ 

** Well said, Missy. There’s a touch of your 
father, there !’’ observed Roger. 

That point being settled, the two Londoners had 
their minds free to admire the wild beauties of the 
country through which they were going. ‘The 
bold heath-clad hills, or fells, as they are called in 
Westmoreland, rose in vast undulating lines all 
around them. In the midst was a broad cultivated 
valley, through which their road lay for some time. 
At last, to the great delight of Mary, whose joy 
was to be on the top of anything like a hill, they 
turned out of the road through the great valley of 
the Lune, and began to ascend a steep road, over 
one of the fells. Roger Garner and her brother 
got down, in order to lighten the load for the horse ; 
they walked on together in amicable communion, 
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and Mary sat by herself in the car, very much too 
happy to care to talk. Here she was, at last, in 
the midst of the wild mountain region which her 
father and mother had so often described to her. 
Higher and higher they went, and still more and 
more of hills and mountains could she see ; range 
behind range, they lay—some green and bright in 
the light of the setting sun—others inky black in 
shadow—others dim and cloud-covered, all melting, 
by imperceptible lines, one into the other. There 
were no corn-fields, neo meadows and hedge-rows 
here. All was moorland, wide, treeless, unen- 
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yon hall, where your uncle, the steady, industrious 
farmer, now lives, in great comfort, was their 
ancestral home. ‘The name of that family was 
Garner, and J am the last descendant.’’ 

The two young people, whose hearts were not 
chilled by contact with the world, stretched out 
their hands to the old man, and uttered hurried 
words of sympathy, and apology, for having excited 
his feelings by their questions. 

**No, no. Never mind! it is all right. How 
should you know what interest I had in Hillbeek ‘— 
Besides, it is the law of God’s providence, in gov- 





closed. No houses to be seen; a few cows and 
ponies now and then were seen, up and down on | 
the sides of the great fell over which they were | 
going. The sunset from this elevated point was 
very fine; but the wind blew cold, and Mary | 
wrapped her shawl closely round her, and thought | 
of*the tales which her parents had told her, of the 
danger of crossing the fells in winter, when the | 
snow lies on them for weeks together, many feet in | 





erning the world ;—a continual, circling change. 
The high sink gradually, and become low, and the 
low rise gradually, and become high. ‘The Gar- 
ners have had their day; it’s the ‘Thorntons’ tarn 
now. I don’t grudge itthem; for, you must know, 
it was not J who lost this property, but my father 
and grandfather between them, before | was born. 
I have learned to be a little of a philosopher, you 
see; though I do feel, sometimes, regretful, when 


thickness. Here and there, on each side along the | I drive down into this place. To my mind, it’s 


edge of the road, she observed tall wooden poles, | 
painted black at the top; these, she knew, were | 
placed there to mark the depth of the snow in win- | 
ter, and to indicate where the road lay. She was 
pleased to find how well she remembered what her 
mother had so often described to her in her child- 
hood. As they went on, and John and Roger Gar- 
ner had again mounted to their seats, the road 
began to descend into a quiet, secluded vale, on the 
opposite side of which, rose a steep, dark, mountain- 


the sweetest place in the whole world.” 

Mary and John praised Hillbeck heartily, much 
to the old man’s satisfaction ; and they treated him 
with even more respect than before, for they had 
been taught that it is a noble and kind thing to 
show respect to those that have fallen in the world, 
by no misconduct of their own. ‘They had half 
forgotten their curiosity about their own relations, 
in their interest for Roger Garner. 

Suddenly the car stopped—there was a gate to 





ous mass. It attracted attention instantaneously. 
‘* What ’s that mountain?’’ asked John Wood. 


be opened, and John jumped down eagerly and 
opened it, to save their driver trouble. 


““Yon’s Hillbeck Fell. It’s the highest ground | ‘** Now you are in the grounds of the hall,’’ said 


hereabouts, and famous enough among the grouse 
shooters. And there ’s the place we are going to— 
Hillbeck village. There’s light enough for you 
to see it pretty well. ‘There ’s the Bech, (or stream,) 
running down from the fell, and flewing through 
the village. ‘There ain’t a clearer, prettier stream 
in summer than Hill Beck, nor a noisier, angrier 
stream in winter. Do you see the chapel yonder, 
among the clump of dark trees, beyond the cot- 
tages '—Now, look out there, a little way up the 
first rise of the fell.—Do you see a large, gray 
stone building ?”’ 

‘* What, the one with curious tall chimneys, 
half covered with ivv? Yes, I see it very plainly,” 
said Mary, getting more and more interested in 
what she saw. ‘* What a dear old place! What is 
it called ?”’ 


the latter. 

They looked around, and saw a fine plantation 
on one side, and a pretty enclosed meadow on the 
other, and the old gray house, with its barns and 
| out-houses, was before them. ‘Twilight was fast 
covering the scene, and enlarging the appearance 
,of objects. Mary thought Hillbeck Hall was a 
grand looking place, and she began to fear that her 
| cousins might be inclined to look down with con- 
| tempt upon herself and John. Everything was 
, still; as they approached the house, a light ap- 
peared in one of the upper windows, and a young 
girl flitted across it. ‘ That’s a cousin,”’ thought 
| Mary. 

There was a large gravelled court in front of the 
principal door, at which Roger drew up. It was 


opened immediately ; for the sound of wheels had 


‘It is called Hillbeck Hall,’’ replied Roger | been heard within. Instead of a neat housemaid, 
Garner.—* Your uncle, Henry Thornton, lives | with pink ribbons, or a rough serving-man, there 


there; and we are going to drive there directly, 
without going round by the village.” 

‘*Are all the farm-houses about here called 
halls?” inquired John. 

‘*Many of them are:—for this reason—they 
were many years ago the dwellings of the gentry 
of the country ; (for we have no nodles just here ;) 
since they have lost their grand inhabitants, they 
have kept their grand names, because nobody ever 
thinks of altering them, I suppose.” 

‘* And what is the name of the old family to 
whom Hillbeck Hall formerly belonged?’’ asked 
John, unconscious that he was touching upon a 
tender point. 

Roger turned round to him, with a strange ex- 
citement in his fine, intelligent features—‘* Young 
man, you see all this valley, and these fine opposing 
fells.—All this once belonged to an ancient family, 


appeared within the wide stone door-way a crowd 


| of bright young faces and tall healthy forms, male 


and female. 

‘* Roger Garner! Roger Garner!” cried the 
younger ones, rushing out, and surrounding the car. 
‘** Who have you brought ?”’—and then, seeing that 
the two other persons were strangers, they became 
silent ; some ran back into the house, and the rest 
looked up, with curious, wondering eyes, at the 
new comers. 

‘* Where ’s your father, master Ralph?’ asked 
Garner, of a tall, broad-shouldered youth of eigh- 
teen, who now came forward from the door-way, 
with a very pretty girl of a similar build and age. 
** How do you do, Miss Dora?”’ 


** Here lam, Garner,”’ said a clear, strong voice, 
from the interior of the mansion. ‘‘ Do’st want 
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the father of the numerous young folks clustered 
at the door, came out and stood beside the car. He 
was a fine specimen of a North-country farmer— 
tall, strongly made, with a wide chest and an up- 
right carriage. His head was admirably set on his 
shoulders; his hair was grizzled, his eyes bright 
and keen, his mouth large, but well cut. ‘The 
union of frankness and intelligence, of good temper 
and firmness, in the face and the bearing of the 
man, was extremely prepossessing; and John 
Wood jumped, at once, from his seat, and stood 
before him. 

‘* Who have ye brought us, this time, Roger !— 
It’s nobody from Kirby, I’m thinking. 1| don’t 
quite recollect ye, just now, youngster,”’ he said, 
glancing at John, ** but you ’re welcome any how, 
whoever ye be.’’ He glanced again at the young 
man’s face, and this time their eyes met. The 
honest farmer started, and his sun-burnt face lost 
some of its usual color. ‘* Who are ye!’’—he 
cried, laying his hand on John’s shoulder, and 
scanning his features attentively for, at least, a 
minute. ‘Then he said, in a low, hoarse voice, full 
of emotion—* It is Jane’s child!’ and he could say 
no more, but wrung his nephew’s hand with one 
of his own, while with the other he dashed away 
some sudden tears from his eyes. 

**] knew you'd want no introduction,” said the 
kind Roger Garner, whose own eyes glistened 
with something more than their ordinary bright- 
ness. ‘* That face speaks for itself, to any one 
who ever knew Jane Thornton. And here's 
another that’s got John Wood written on it, plain 
enough for my old eyes to see ;’’ and he helped 
Mary down, and placed her before her uncle. He 
folded her in his arms, and invoked a blessing on 
them both. He looked from one to the other, with 
ill-concealed emotion; uttering half finished sen- 
tences of joy and regret; still keeping one arm 
round Mary, while his other hand clasped that of 
his nephew. It was as pretty a twilight scene as 
eye ever beheld. The three principal figures were 
surrounded by the rest of the family, in various 
groups. Mrs. Thornton, a woman whom it did the 
temper good to look on, stood behind her husband, 
with her eldest daughter, Jane, and her son Harry. 
They feared to intrude on the meeting, but looked 
on with sympathetic faces. The younger members, 
including even the great twins, Ralph and Dora, 
before introduced, were not quite so scrupulous ; 
but crowded round their father and their new rela- 
tions with eager and delighted cries of welcome. 
As there were four boys among them, and each boy 
was always accompanied by two dogs, who barked 
briskly whenever their master showed signs of joy, 
the noise soon made itself the most important object 
of immediate consideration. 

‘* Confound the dogs !’’ cried Garner, and began 
to wy iy him with his whip. 

‘* Nay! nay! Confound the children, say I,”’ 
cried Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ Get away with you into the 
house, some of you; and don’t keep your cousins 
standing here inthe cold. Is that the way ye wel- 
come them? There! there! Plenty of time for in- 
troducing yourselves when you have introduced them 
to the fire. Besides, there ’s Mr. Garner; take care 
of him.—You ‘Il stay with us to-night, Garner '— 
No; Ill be shot if you shall go back to Kirby to- 
night, after bringing us such a load as this !—Here ! 
Take the chaise off to the stables, some of you boys, 
and tell the men to make the horse right comfort- 
able for the night. No! no! Garner ; stay you here. 
You must let me have my way, and be treated like 


a gentleman, whenever you come to ¢izs house ; 
whatever treatment you may meet with elsewhere. 
Besides, you can’t refuse to come in, and have a 
long chat with poor Jane’s children.” 

There seemed to be something unanswerable in 
this last argument; and Roger Garner suffered the 
boys to take away the chaise, and Miss Dora to 
lead him into the house, without anether word of 
objection. In the mean time, Mrs. Thornton and 
her eldest children came forward, and greeted John 
and Mary in the most affectionate way. And 
whether it were the fatigue, the novelty, the ex- 
citement, or the exuberant kindness with which 
they were received by their unknown relatives, I 
cannot pretend to say, but the fact is, as soon as 
they were seated in the comfortable family room, 
before a large log-fire, Miss Mary’s composure broke 
down, and she burst into tears, with her arms 
round her cousin Jane’s neck. This was, of course, 
a signal for more tears ; and Jane, Dora, and their 
new-found cousin retired precipitately, under pre- 
tence of ‘* taking off cousin’s things.’’ But Mary 
was not a girl to allow her feelings to get the better 
of her for very long ; and in the course of a quar- 
,ter of an hour, the three girls went down stairs 
again, all smiles and animation. The scene that 
followed was amusing enough. It had been al- 
ready settled, that John and Mary were not to be 
teased with any questions that night; but that they 
were to be allowed to ask all the questions thev 
liked, and to have every member of the family 
formally introduced to them. Unele Thornton 
performed the ceremony of introduction. and he 
indulged himself in pointed personal remarks, upon 
each individual he introduced, ‘* for the enlighien- 
ment of their stranger relatives,’’ as he said. His 
introductions were in this fashion—* Now, Mary, 
my dear, this young man is my second son, his 
name is Harry— Young Harry, as he is called, to 
distinguish him from the old fellow of that name. 
He is six feet one. His legs are long enough, and 
so is his head. He might be worse ; and he is 
not a bit better than he should be. Of his face ] 
will say nothing; when he has done staring at 
yours, perhaps you will do him the favor to look at 
his, and oblige me by telling the company your 
opinion of it. ‘That young woman is my daughter 
Jane, named after your mother. She ’s a good girl 
enough in her way, but she often forgets to fill my 
tobacco-box. She sticks to her mother through 
thick and thin. I can never get her to back me; 
so | hope you ‘ll bear that in mind, and support me 
oceasionally. For her looks, you see them. Let 
me see, Jane’ Which are you, the beauty or the 
plain girl of the family’ I know you are either 
one or the other, but I can’t for the life of me re- 
member which ; because, do you see, ail my girls 
are pretty in my eyes. What do you think, 
nephew! You are fresh in these parts, and likely 
to be unbiassed !”’ 

Jane laughed and blushed. John laughed, but 
said that he *‘ could not give his opinion on so mo- 
mentous a matter without an examination of all 
his cousins by daylight.’ 

** Very good! You are a prudent young man. | 
see. Now, then, we come to our first twins, 
Ralph and Dora. Don’t hide yourself, Ralph: 
merit should be apparent, at all times. There. 
Miss Mary, what would the folks in London say 
to that specimen of humanity at eighteen? How 
many yards are you across the shoulders now, 
Ralph? Which is the broadest in the back, you or 
Dora?’ Here Mr. Thornton is violently assaulted 
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with kisses by his daughter, Dora, and entreated 
not to make any remarks upon her. ‘* Very well; 
I will leave your cousins to make their own re- 
marks upon the gentleness of your nature and the 
extreme delicacy and slightness of your figure.” 
For this he received a pat on the cheek from the 





rosy Dora. ‘* Next in order comes Roger, named 
after his godfather, Mr. Garner. Hold up your 
head, Roger, and show the beard that is already 
coming on your chin, though you are little more | 
than seventeen, and you do all you can in the way | 
of shaving to keep it under. He’s a likely lad, | 
now, at all the dancing parties of the neighborhood, 

only he moves about like a young bull, and is 

never seen out of a shooting-jacket, except at 

church. He plays the bassoon a little, and prac- 

tises occasionally under the windows of his cqusin, 

Alice Gray, by way of serenade. O, don’t be 

modest, Roger—you are a‘ youth of talents rare.’ 

Next in order come the second twins, Oswald | 
and Margaret. Come here my dears ;—you were 
fifteen last birth-day, were you not? Yes. Ah! 
Meg, my darling, you look pale. Has she had her 
wine this evening, mother’ Ah, well! we must 
be particular about this, you know; but cousins 
don’t come from London every evening. That ’s 
right, Oswald, get her the wine, and come and sit 
on my knee, Meg.” 

‘* Meg’s father’s favorite,’’ whispered Roger to 
his new found cousin, John. 

** She looks more delicate than the rest of you,”’ 
observed John. 

** Yes; and she's the cleverest and the kindest of 
all the girls; and she ’s the only one that can sing, 
except Leonard.”’ 

** Mary, my dear,’’ continued Mr. Thornton, 
addressing his niece, ‘‘1 have no jokes to crack 
upon Meg ; she’s not quite so strong as the others. 
She is not good for much, you see ;’’ and he lifted 
up her soft fair curls in his huge hand, and kissed 
her cheek affectionately. ‘‘ But here comes her 
twin—he can bear jokes for them both. Look, 
with what a boyish (I was very near saying dear- 
ish) grace he is bringing her that glass of wine. 
Bravo, Oswald! not spilt adrop! O, don’t fight 
me!’’ he added, laughing, as Oswald, a merry 
blue-eyed boy, shook his fist playfully at his father. 
“‘This young gentleman’s favorite amusement is 
rat-hunting ; and I verily believe he would leave 
that delightful sport at any time to lead Meg’s 
pony. Oswald and Meg are very fond of each 
other, and that ’s the best thing I can say for them. 
Who comes next? O, you, Master Charley. 
Come here, and bring Kate with you. These are 
your two youngest cousins. Charley is twelve and 
Kate is ten. hey are both very solemh, grave 
children, as you may see by the expression of their 
eyes.” He is here interrupted by uproarious 
laughter from the two, who begin to pull him 
about without ceremony, a little to the discomfiture 
of Margaret, who is still seated on one substantial 
knee. Mr. Thornton goes on :—*‘ My dear niece, 
one of these two children can read very well, and 
the other very badly ; both of them can climb trees 
and ride without saddle or bridle ; neither of them 
can sew “a 

‘* O, father, father!’’ cries the indignant Kate, 
‘*T sewed a whole seam of one of Roger’s new 
shirts to-day !”’ 

**Did you, indeed, my pet! Well, mother, I 
suppose | may reward such: merit as this! I am 
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sure it must have been a hard task, Kate.’? And 





putting his hand in his pocket, Mr. Thornton drew 
out a shilling and gave it to Kate. 

Kate looked delightedly at her new cousin, 
Mary; a moment afterwards she whispered some- 
thing in her father’s ear, which made him look 
very delighted too. ‘* Read a whole chapter with- 
out spelling a word!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Nay, 
then, Charley deserves a shilling too.”’ 

** More than a shilling, father,”’ said the gentle 
and just Margaret. ‘* It is much harder to Charley 
to read a whole chapter in the History of England 
than it is to Kate to sew a seam of a shirt. Is it 
not, Kate ?”’ 

** "Twenty million times, Meg, darling,’’ replied 
the lively little Kate. ‘1 don’t deserve more 
than sixpence; but I ’ll keep the shilling to make 
up for the times when father forgets the rewards 
of merit.’’ 

Every one laughed at this sally of the youngest 
child. But Mary was much more pleased when 
she heard the little thing urging her father in a 
whisper to give Charley half-a-crown, because ‘‘ he 
really wanted money very much to buy the things 
to make a new rabbit-hutch.’’ The half-crown 
was accordingly given, and Charley and Kate went 
off to the other end of the room in high glee. 

** How late Leonard is, Henry !’’ observed Mrs. 
Thorntou, when all the younger children had dis- 
appeared for a time. 

‘** What, is there another little boy!’’ asked 
Mary smiling, for the family seemed sufficiently 
numerous already. Then, recollecting herself, she 
said, “*O! I remember ; Leonard is the name of 
our eldest cousin. Mother used to tell us what a 
sweet baby he was. She used to think him per- 
fection.” 

** His mother thinks him perfection now; don’t 
you Eliza, my dear?” 

**] have no fault to find with him, certainly,” 
said the happy, proud mother. 

** And you are not the only one who thinks there 
are few young men in the world like Leonard 
Thornton,’ said Roger Garner. ‘** You ’ve had 
your way in introducing the other young folks, 
Thornton; now let his mother and me tell his 
London cousins what Leonard is like. He is a 
oy son, an affectionate brother, a kind master. 

e is clever and well informed, without any pre- 
sumption or pretension. He has not a single 
vicious inclination. *His tastes are all refined, and 
somewhat above those of young men of his rank. 
He is very fond of reading ; and is the best musi- 
cian in these parts. He plays the organ very 
nicely, and is the organist at the chapel. This 
does not prevent his being a good farmer.”’ 

** No, indeed! he is a capital farmer! a better 
one than I am !’’ chimed in the father. 

“Ts my cousin Leonard married or single ?”’ in- 
quired John Wood. ‘* Does he live here ?”’ 

** Yes, he lives here ; and seems not disposed to 
marry any one that I know of. He went out upon 
business this afternoon. He will be back in time 
for supper, I expect.’ 

‘Is Leonard, like you, uncle ?’’ asked Mary ; 
‘** because, if he is, I think I have seen him.”’ 

** Well, they do say he favors me, my dear ; but 
you ’ve never seen him. He never was in London 
in his life.’ 

Mary smiled mysteriously, and said, she fancied 
she had seen him. 

** Well, that point will soon be settled,’’ said 
Mrs. Thornton, “ for I hear his wheels. Now, 
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don’t any of you move. Let me go and meet him, 
and bring him in, and introduce him to his 
cousins.”’ 

She went out, and the others sat still accord- 
ingly. Inafew minutes the door opened again, 
and the handsome matron led in her son, Leonard. 
It needed not to remove the wrapping coat for 
Mary, to be quite certain that her supposition was 
right—that she had seen her cousin before. He 
recognized them, too, and stepped forward with a 
stnile to greet them. 

‘* Why, where did you see your cousins before, 
Leonard !”’ asked his father. 

“At the Burton Station, father. My heart 
warmed to them at first sight; we did not wait 
long to make acquaintance. ‘There is a great deal 
in relationship, after all;’’ and he looked with 
affectionate interest at his new-found cousins. 

This was Friday evening, as our readers may 
remember. ‘The next day John and Mary were so 
occupied with all the novelties around them, with 
the many other families who claimed kindred with 
them, as well as with the numerous cousins of the 
house of Thornton, that they really had no time to 
write to Miss Carol, who had been most earnest in 
her entreaty to be made acquainted with the success 
of their adventure in search of unknown relations. 
On Sunday, no one at Hillbeck ever wrote letters, 
and though Mary did not think it wrong to do so 
herself, yet she avoided doing what she knew 
would shock the feelings of others. Indeed, she 
felt no inclination to write letters on that first Sun- 
day at Hillbeck The two services at the village 
chapel, a long walk over the fell with a large 
party of cousins, and a family gathering for the 
performance of some sacred music in the evening, 
occupied her entirely. But on the Monday, she 
found time to write the following short note to her 
good friend in Chelsea :— 


**My pear Miss Carot—Strange as it may appear 
to you, we arrived safely at our journey’s end on 
Friday night, and slept under the roof of our uncle, 
Mr. Henry Thornton, of Hillbeck. Now, I am not 
going to give you any account of him, or his wife 
and dozen children, or of anything else I have seen 
in this beautiful, wonderful, happy valley. My 
reason for this silence is, that 1 and John are most 
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anxious to induce you to accept the invitation which 
my dear, yes, already dear aunt, is writing to you, 
at this moment. We want you very much to come 
down here; and she will not be happy until you, 
who have been so kind to us, are among her family 
circle. You must, indeed, you must be a strong- 
minded woman, and overcome your fears of the rail- 
way. You are to come down by the train that leaves 
town at the hour we left, on the earliest day possible 
after receiving our letters. John is writing, too. 
Lock up the house, and give the key to Mrs. Smith 
next door. We will all return together in a fort- 
night, you know. Remember, you never refused 
me anything in your life, and so I confidently ex- 
pect you will come soon to your affectionate young 
friend. | Mary Woop.” 


Miss Carol was thrown into a high state of ex- 
citement on receiving this, and the accompanying 





letters. She was all curiosity about these cousins. 
| and aunts, and uncles ; and, really, Mrs. Thornton’s 


|invitation was too pressing to be lightly refused. 
| But then, again, that horrid railway! She always 
had said she never would travel on one. Like 
| Benedict, who, when he said he would die a bach- 
elor, did not think he should live to be married, 
Miss Carol, when she vowed an avoidance of all 
railroads, did not think she should live to travel by 
one. However, her affection for her young lodgers 
was stronger than her nervousness and her prejudice 
put together, and she went down that very week to 
Westmoreland, and great was her joy at finding 
John and — waiting for her at the Burton Sta- 
tion. Cousin Leonard was there too ; and as soon 
as she knew who he was, she surveyed him with a 
sharp eye, and began to have her suspicions, and 
glanced in a wonderful way at Mary. She ‘‘ mis- 
trusted that tall cousin,’’ as she said to herself. 
He boded no good to her Chelsea household. Be- 
fore the drive to Hillbeck was finished, that night, 
Miss Carol saw that ‘“‘ Mary had come down to 
Westmoreland for something, indeed!’’ ‘‘ To see 
her country cousins! Why, it was clear enough 
she was going to be turned into a country cousin 
herself !”’ 
Perhaps, the reader might like to know, and 
then, again, perhaps he guesses, or does not care 
to know ; and so, perhaps, I had better leave off. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
LONDON VIEWED IN TWO SONNETS. 


BY NEWTON CROSLAND. 
I. 


On the fair borders of a mighty stream, 
Rises the noblest city of our land ; 
Its palaces, and docks, and streets, command 
Our wandering awe, and set our minds to dream 
What agency could thus have called to life 
So much that ’s beautiful, and great, and high. 
Viewed from a lofty point, how free from strife 
Appear its dwellings outlined on the sky, 
Just veiled by misty haze, which serves to hide 
Their cracks and wrinkles from a searching eye ; 
As men of old who kept a fair outside 
Were halo-crowned, their powers to magnify. 
CCCXIIl. LIVING AGE. VOL. xxv. 21 


Great city' offspring of a people’s will ! 
Got by their needs, and fostered by their skill ! 


Il. 


Approach more near, my subtle friend, and see 
Some of the inner things which crowd this hive, 
Where millions perish, and where millions thrive. 

True, ’t is a giant city, but there be 
Within its walls gigantic woes and wrongs ; 

Here a proud dome, and there a fetid cell, 

Their tales of tyranny and crime can tell ; 

Here princely halls resound with cheerful songs 
Near festering grave-yards rank with human clay ; 
Here empty churches and vast crowded marts 

Too plainly show the secrets of our hearts. 

And prove that Mammon holds no weakly sway. 
Spirit of Love! descend mysteriously, 

And make our lives and homes more worthy thee ! 
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From the Spectator. 
THE MARRIAGE-CONTRACT. * 


Tue scene of this fiction is mostly laid in 
France ; and French manners with French char- 
acters form the principal matter. The marriage- 
contract does not, however, point the moral of 
alliances of convenience or family arrangement. 
It is, on the contrary, of a peculiar kind—the 
combination of an unequal engagement, entered 
into at parental request to secure a home and pro- 
tector for a daughter, with the purpose of the in- 
tended husband partly pecuniary, grounded on 
the knowledge of a secret deed. Both incidents 
are familiar enough to the reader of English 
fiction. In the story before us they possess nov- 
elty from the application of these elements to 
French society. 

The form is autobiographical. In kind it be- 
longs to the metaphysical school; where attrac- 
tion is less sought fur by incident than by analysis 
of motives or character, or by a description of the 
feelings to which incident gives rise. ‘Towards 
the close of the book there is a suicide, and a false 
accusation of murder against Diana St. Sauveur, 
the heroine; but, though it serves to bring about 
the denouement, it is not so interesting as the 
earlier parts. This may arise from the compli- 
cations of a previous family history, that have to 
be explained at a time when the story is really 
ended ; or from the obvious unlikelihood that the 
accused can be in any danger from the accusation, 
cleverly as it is contrived: but we incline to as- 
cribe the deficiency to the romantic not being 
Miss Raikes’ forte. She is more at home in 
tracing the mental autobiography of a young girl 
suddenly reduced from splendor to narrow means ; 
at first incapable of realizing the actualities of 
poverty, and consenting to contract herself to a 
middle-aged friend of the family, rather to satisfy 
her mother than to provide for herself. When the 
scene changes, on her mother’s death, and Diana 
is domesticated under the roof of her aunt, the 
Maréchale Clécy, the gradual knowledge of the 
world which dawns upon her, through the worldly 
schemes and character of her aunt, is yet better 
done. The struggles between her love for Juste 
Mont.crrand and her resolute adherence to her 
contract, with the difficulties into which secrecy 
or mystery brings her, are perhaps as well written, 
but are hardly so attractive, because, as we have 
said, deep interest is not the forte of the writer. 
Closely connected with the leading story is that of 
Valérie Clécy. She is attached to a young 
Frenchman, Ancelot de Revel, but she is led into 
a mariage de convenance with the Duke de San 
Maglori ; and the episode is as interesting as the 
main tale. In some hands this and one or two 
other incidents would have induced a chain of 
circumstances not so attractive to English as to 
foreign tastes ; but anything offensive is scrupu- 
lously avoided. ‘The path of necessity is there, 
but it is not followed. 


* The Marriage-Contract. By Harriet Raikes. In 
two volumes. Published by Bentley. 





As a speciiaen, we may take the scene which 
exhibits the signing of the marriage-contract, and 
gives a glimpse of the position of Mr. Lismore in 
the family of the St. Sauveurs. 


My cousin Valérie came to pass the day with us 
that had been fixed for the drawing up of the set- 
tlements and signing of the marriage-contract. 
When we were talking of it before we were called 
to attend this ceremony, I said I wished that it was 
over, as | thought the fatigue was injurious to my 
mother : to which her manner of replying struck 
me as constrained, and her look as scrutinizing, 
though not direct. Perhaps this induced me to 
pay more than usual attention to my mother’s coun- 
tenance when our presence was called for. 

Be it as it may, the routine of business was the 
most urgent object of our attendance ; and she her- 
self having explained with great seriousness the 
nature of one of the documents she was examining, 
after signing her own name to the contract put the 
pen into my hand. ‘The other signatures were af- 
fixed in due order ; the lawyers put up the deeds ; 
und when they had withdrawn, Lismore, after a 
few words addressed to her in a low voice, followed 
them, and left us together. 

I had watched my mother through all these pro- 
ceedings. Her face was bent upon the table while 
she signed her name ; and when the deed had been 
passed over to Lismore to do the same, I was 
struck with something in her look that | had never 
seen before. It followed every movement of his 
pen, as if by some unconscious fascination ; it fol- 
lowed him out of the door ; and when he had dis 
appeared, when the assistants of the contract were 
gone with him, and we were left alone, I saw her 
eyes close, and over her countenance fall the shade 
of such unutterable agony as I had never witnessed 
ona human face till then. A thought, a light, a 
conviction, the first ideal sense of passions to which 
my experience was a stranger, broke upon me. I 
was afraid to ask what was the matter. An inde- 
finable kind of confusion weighed my eyelids to the 
ground, and struck back the words in my throat. 
Suddenly I put my arm round her neck, who was 
lost to my presence, and said in her ear, ‘* Mother, 
1 cannot marry this man.’’ She was startled from 
herself, and catching me by the arms, held me back 
from her, while she looked up, and exclaimed in a 
terrified, subdued tone, 

** Diana, what is this? Why do you say such 
strange, childish words? How can you choose the 
moment after so serious an act for such a trifling 
contradiction ”’ 

‘** Because,”’ said I, bending my head on to her 
lap, * I never knew till now, J hate him!” and 
with this, I gave way to the tempest of my emotion 
in a fit of tears. 

How could I have remained blind so long to my 
mother’s secret? How had it never occurred tw 
me that, under the circumstanves of confidence, in 
which this friend had been so long trusted—through 
the cares and amusements in which he had partiri- 
pated, with their conformity of tastes, and the 
agreeability of manner and conversation by which 
he was supposed to be distinguished—some feelings 
of more than ordinary partiality might not naturally 
have arisen? I was at an age, indeed, that judges by 
broad rules; brought up by my mother with pure 
and uncompromising principles, and respecting her 
as the source and head of all that bore the shape 
of virtue, my shallow perceptions could not defi- 
nitely have separated sensibility from a defect of 
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rectitude, and had hitherto implicitly believed in the 
supremacy of law over the affections. ‘The wisdom 
of the last few minutes had broken up this false 
security ; and when I said and repeated that 1 | 
hated Lismore, it was but a trifling exaggeration | 
of the truth. 
He appeared to me heartless and futile : he had | 
admired my mother in her prosperity, had won upon 
her regard when she was in a position to reflect | 
Justre upon his position, and to give an interest | 
to his life without any exaction on her part. And_ 
now that all the brightness of her existence was at 
an end, her home destroyed, her society dispersed, 
her beauty faded, her fashion over, he had made a 
compromise with his fidelity by transferring this | 
devotion to me. a 





THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS. 
From Galignani’s Messenger. 
NEW PRINTING MACHINE, 


Severat gentlemen connected with the press in 
Paris, and the head of a large printing establish- 
ment in Scotland, assembled on Saturday at the 
manufactory of M. de Coster, to witness the per- 
formance of a new printing machine, invented by | 
M. Worms. ‘The machine, from its simplicity and 
the mode of execution, promises to cause a total rev- | 


of paper, equal to 2,000 or more sheets of a news- 
paper, is rolled on a cylinder, and, as the machine 
turns, the plate on the printing cylinder is fed, and 
by the action of the machine itself the paper is 
divided at the proper place into sheets of the desired 


| size, and each sheet is folded at the same time. 


The paper which receives the impression is not 
wetted, as in other printing processes ; it is placed 
on the cylinder as it comes from the paper-maker, 
but so certain and regular is the pressure, that the 
impression on this dry paper is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that obtained upon damped paper in the 
ordinary way. ‘There is an index affixed to the 
machine, to indicate the rate at which it goes, by 
the number of sheets thrown off. When the con- 
tinuous sheet, equal to two thousand copies of a 


y ; : : 
_ journal, is exhausted, the cylinder is replaced by 
| « - 


another, and so on. It is said that as many as fif- 


_ teen thousand copies of a journal can be printed in 
,an hour by this machine. ‘The gentlemen who 


witnessed the process on Saturday expressed their 
admiration of it, and could see no defects which a 
very little practice will not remove. The great 
advantages of this new invention are, economy in 


the outlay for the machine, the cost of which is 


only 25,000 fr., while the machine of the Patrie, 


_ which has excited so much notice, cost 60,000 fr. ; 


the immense saving in type, for the type itself, 


olution in printing. It occupies a much smaller | being used only for the stereotyping process, under- 
space than the machines which are now in use at | goes scarcely any wear, and, instead of renewing a 
some of tke great printing establishments in Paris | fount every year, twenty years’ service by this pro- 
and Lendon, costs less than half the price at which | cess could scarcely reduce the sharpness of the let- 
one of those can be had, and is free from the tapes | ters; economy in labor, and rapidity of execution, 


and other guiders, which frequently get out of or- 


der, and occasion considerable delay. It requires | 


only the labor of three men to feed it, and receive 
the work as it is thrown off, whereas from twelve 
to sixteen are required with each of the machines 
that it is expected to replace. From its simplicity 
and comparative compactness, the power of steam, 
as a moving power, may also in some cases be dis- 
pensed with, as it can be worked by hand. ‘This 
new machine, which is called rotative, does not 
print from the types, but from stereotype, and this 
is the most extraordinary part of the process. In 
the ordinary process of stereotyping several hours 
are required ; for the material used for receiving the 
impression of the type, and which serves as the 
mould in which the stereotype is cast, must be 
carefully and slowly dried. ‘The mould for the 
stereotype by this new process is made of a few 
sheets of tissue paper, with a couple of sheets of 
common paper at the back to give a certain degree 
of strength. ‘The paper is wetted to the proper 
degree, and then pressed upon the type. ‘The im- 
pression is perfect. The mould is then dried, 
which is the work only of a few minutes, and 
placed on a cylinder, with a sufficient space between 
it and an outer case to receive the metal. ‘This 
metal, which is very liquid, and which is prepared 
in a peculiar way, flows rapidly and evenly over 
every part of the mould, and by the application of a 
cold wet sponge to the exterior, it becomes almost 
instantly solid. ‘lhe mould is then removed and 
transferred to the cylinder of the machine ready for 
printing. One part of the plate fits in exactly to a 
groove made to receive it, and the other part is 
held by screws. ‘The whole of the stereotyping 
does not occupy more than from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. 

The action of the machine differs entirely from 
anything hitherto invented. There is no laying on 
of the sheets to be printed. A continuous sheet 


almost without the possibility of delay from any 
derangement in the machine. 


From the Springfield Republican. 
THE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


Many will remember the announcement, a year 
or more since, that a machine for folding news- 
pers had been invented in Springfield. A variety 
of cireumstances have conspired to prevent its being 
brought into use until now. Important improve- 
ments have been effected in the invention, since the 
original conception, and it has this week been at- 
tached to our steam power press. It does its work 
excellently well, far exceeding our anticipations of 
its practicability and utility, and fully equalling 
those of its sanguine friends. The machine is 
itself a very ingenious and beautifal piece of work- 
|manship. It iscompact, occupies but comparatively 
| little room, and'is operated by the same power that 
carries the press, and therefore operating with 
| equal speed. 
| ‘The sheet passes from the press into the folder 
/ by bands, and, after passing through the several! 
| folds, it is then thrown out at the side, compactly 
| and neatly folded, all ready for the carrier or the 
;mail man. No description of the operation would 
be intelligent to the reader, without a diagram. 
Knives give the direction to the folds, which are 
pertected by rollers, and the sheet is carried from 
one knife to the other by bands and cog wheels. 
It performs quite a circuitous journey in the opera- 
tion, but comes out at last as perfect and good as 
new. 

The machine folds 2 as fast as the press feeds, 
and can undoubtedly be made to fold 4,000 an hour 
as readily as 1,500 to 2,000, which is the rate our 
press runs. 

Of the benefit of this invention to newspaper pub- 
lishers, they alone can best judge. It is something 
absolutely demanded by, the position which the 
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newspaper enterprise of the country has assumed 
within the past few years, and illustrates the truth 
of the saying that no sooner does man, in the pro- 
gress of art and the development of enterprise, find 
a want unsupplied or an obstacle in his path, than 
invention steps in and supplies the lacking necessity, 
or removes the hindering obstacle. 





From the London Morning Herald. 
DEMOCRATIC FEELINGS IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Ir is, above all things, necessary that a conserva- 
tive journal should announce the general feeling of 
the French army, for on that subject much mis- 
representation has gone abroad. On the general 
feeling of the French army depends the peace of 
France and of Europe ; and the English statesman 
who misapprehends or mistakes the opinion and 
feeling of the French army, might be guilty of 
grave and gays errors in political conduct and 
opinion. It has ever been our own conscientious 
conviction—an opinion formed on as much and as 
general intercourse with Frenchmen, of all classes, 
as it falls to the lot of most to possess—that of all 
the elements of opinion in France, the army is by 
far the most radically democratic. 

Previously to 1789 the army, as is generally 
known, was officered by the nodlesse and gentry— 
by men of birth, breeding, polish, and bravery— 
by men distinguished, in a great degree, by the 
thoughtless frivolity of the vielle cour. Since 1792, 
however, the army, with the inconsiderable excep- 
tion of from 1815 to 1830, has been officered from 
the great body of the nation, and recruited from 
proletaires and farm-laborers, from the artisans and 
small shopkeepers of towns and villages. These 





witness to the affair of Paul Didier at Lyons and 
Grenoble in 1816—to the affairs of La Rochelle, 
Befort, Saumur, and Toulon, all condacted by mil- 
itary. We need but cite the names of Bertin, 
Caron, Bories, Roulix, Goubin, and Pommier, all} 
of the 45th Regiment. Many other regiments 
were implicated in that charbonnerie, a promoting 
eause of the revolution of 1830. 

A vast body of the officers and sous-officers of the 
French army were, long antecedently to 1830, de- 
sirous of a change of government. In the army 
the earliest partisans of the Duke of Orleans were 
found. In the army also were soon discovered the 
bitterest enemies of the ex-king, Louis Philippe. 
The Société des Droits de ? Homme, of the Ams du 
Peuple, the Société Gauloise, were extensively re- 
eruited from the army, and in every insurrection 
and conspiracy some sows-officers were found. ‘Thus 
the sentiments and opinions, the tradition of 1794 
and 1795, survive in that branch of the public force, 
and it is the greatest of all mistakes to suppose that 
the French army is not essentially and radically 
democratic in tone and feeling, whether it serve a 
monarch, an emperor, or a republic. 





THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 


A Mr. Detano writes to the Ottawa (Ill.) Free 
Trader, as follows : 


Near each rancho is generally a village of In- 
dians. They are dark-skinned, nearly as dark as 
a negro, covered with dust, living upon acorns. 
wild fruit and fish. They have nothing of the 
noble bearing of the Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains, they seem to be only a few degrees 
removed from brutes. Their dwellings resemble 








were the men who, in the space of twelve years,' almost exactly large coal-pits where wood is 
gave to France fourteen armies, republican in senti-| charred; a pit is dug in the ground, a circular 
ment, and democratic in opinion—armies whooverran frame work is built, and this is covered with dirt 
and conquered nearly the whole of Europe. When | six or eight feet high, with a small hole at the base 
Bonaparte, devoured by personal ambition, sought to creep in and out of, and another at the top to let 
to change the form of government, the chief diffi- | out the smoke. You will always see numbers of 
culty and the most strenuous opposition he met was | men sitting on the tops of their hives sunning them- 
in the army. The army, from 1793 to 1799, was Selves, while the squaws are generally engaged in 
thoroughly democratic, and no section of it more | preparing their acorn flour, or in weaving baskets 
democratic than the army of Italy, to which Napo-| and pans, in which they are very ingenious. They 
leon himself belonged. And albeit it must be ad-| make them perfectly water-tight. Their acorns 
mitted the future emperor found tools and instru-| are dried, then pounded fine, and mixed with some 
ments among the officers he commanded, yet it can| kind of berries, making a kind of bread which is 
never also be forgotten that every one of the con-|by no means unpalatable, but it requires a man 
spiracies levelled against his power proceeded from | with the courage to eat a rattlesnake, to taste it. 


that arm of the public force to which he himself 
belonged. For years Bernadotte, Moreau, Mas- 
sena, Augereau, Lannes, Lecourbe, and Gouvrin 
St. Cyr, were Frondeurs, if not something more 
than Frondeurs; Ceracchi, Diana Arena, and To- 
ino Lebrun, were military conspirators; and 
Malet, Guidal, Lahorie, and Col. Oudet, all con- 
spirators, belonged to the army. While, therefore, 
we admit that even the most democratic of the 
army became for a time dazzled and drunk with 
victory, yet 1814 and 1815 found that branch of the 
public service with political feelings not very differ- 
ent to those which prevailed from 1793 to 1799. 
Epurations, or, as we should say, dismissals of 
officers and sub-officers, from 1815 to 1830, no 
doubt rendered the French army much less demo- 
cratic, much Jess popular, in feeling and sentiment 
—but what was the result? Conspiracies and 
secret societies from 1816 to 1830. History bears 





In fact, a man must cross the Plains before he can 
summon resolution to eat it, especially after seeing 
them prepare it. The men are very expert in 
spearing salmon, of which there is the finest here | 
ever saw and very abundant. They are now fre- 
quently employed in the mines for a mere trifle and 
such generally contrive to get a shirt, and a few get 
rich enough to buy a coat and pantaloons, but since 
the rains have set in I have seen hundreds of them 
wading the stream for fish, or travelling on the 
plains naked, and paying no more regard to the 
wet, chilly storm, than dumb beasts. In the valley 
they are now inoffensive, as the number of whites 
overawe them, but in the mountains they some- 
times give the miners trouble, and some collisions 
have taken place. Those in the mountains are 
treacherous and unsafe, and will be until they be- 
come acquainted with the power and strength of 
their Anglo-Saxon neighbors. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
LETTERS FROM JAMAICA.—NO. VII. 
Kingston, Feb. 2d, 1850. 

Tue present ruinous condition of this island is 
ascribed by the residents, mainly, to the abolition 
of slavery, and to the reduction of duties upon the 
staple exports. They say, with truth, that the 
emancipation act increased the cost of labor, and to 
the extent of such increase, under an equal rate of 
duties, gave the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 
the Brazils a decided advantage in foreign markets. 
It is an indisputable fact that this island has not 
exported one third the amount of sugar, rum, or 
coffee, for a series of years past, that it was accus- 
tomed to export, prior to the abolition of slavery, 
when foreign sugar was practically prohibited from 
the English market by a duty of 63s. per ewt., and 
it is equally certain that slave-grown sugars have 
already nearly driven the Jamaica sugars out of 
England. 

Upon these faets the Jamaica economists rest. 
They fold their arms under the conviction that they 
ean do nothing for themselves, and that nothing but 
home legislation can protect them from hopeless 
ruin. 

This I think a most gross and extraordinary de- 
lusion, though it is one which seems to be hurrying 
on the result which it deprecates. ‘The downward 
tendency of the island cannot be more rapid than it 
is at this moment, and there are no possible events 
less likely to happen than that England should 
restore slave labor, or higher protective duties, to 
any of her colonies. Here, there is no disposition 
to have slavery restored, but every one clamors for 
protection upon colonial staples and a reduction of 
dutics upon articles of importation. The revenue 
laws are all they complain of, and they think that 
proper protection would speedily restore them to 
prosperity and wealth. ' 

I will not attempt to conjecture what a change in 
the revenue policy of Great Britain might effect for 
her colonies, nor how far a restoration of slavery 


the blacks. They, with the average sequence of 
negro logic, infer that if gentle~en fever work, 
they have only to abstain from work to be gentlemen. 
Again, they revolt from a service which they think 
degrades them, and are disinclined to labor for 
others more than is absolutely necessary for their 
own maintenance. They render their services 
without alacrity, and without any desire or effort 
to have it reward the employer. 

Therefore, the whites, as a mass, are almost en- 

tirely unproductive, and the black operatives far 
less productive than they should be and would be, 
if within the influence of a healthier public opinion. 
Between the two, there is no intellect invested in 
the industry of the island. The planter does not 
attend personally to the culture of his estates, and, 
of course, does not avail himself of his superior ca- 
pacity to select and devise modes of economizing 
labor, and in multiplying the productive power of 
his land. The operatives have no interest to di- 
minish the amount of labor required, for that, they 
fancy, would bring down wages, which are now so 
| low as hardly to be worth collecting after they are 
/ earned. The consequence is, that while the cost 
| of labor has been advancing, there has been no ad- 
| vance whatever in the mechanical and implemental 
| economics of the island. 
It is the universal complaint of the planters here, 
|that they make nothing because labor is so high. 
They have for fifteen years been contriving to cor- 
rect this. Coolies were brought from the East, the 
apprenticeship system was established, immigration 
from Germany and Africa was encouraged, but 
still, say the planters, wages are ruinously high. 
I did not find a man here who did not think that it 
was the unnatural price of labor that was weighing 
them down, and that its reduction to fair rates 
would restore prosperity to the island. 

Now, will you believe me when I say that the 
average price for labor here ranges from eighteen 
and three-quarters to twenty-five cents a day, the 
operative boarding himself? Such is the fact—nay, 
there are more that receive less than eighteen pence 





| 


could contribute to repair the losses which its ab- | than that receive more than twenty-five cents. 
olition is supposed to have caused ; but of this I am | There is no civilized country in the world, I believe, 
clear, that if Jamaica were an American state, she | where wages are as low. But I can give you 
would speedily be more productive and valuable better evidence than the nominal cost of labor here, 
than any agricultural portion of the United States | to Show that wages are actually very low. In the 
of the same dimensions, and that neither the eman- | first place, every house and shop is filled with black 
cipation bill of °32, ner the sugar duties bill of | servants. People with incomes of less than five 
*46, are fatal obstacles to a prosperity far exceeding | hundred dollars a year will keep more servants 





anything which Jamaica has ever known. 

An American has but to glance his eyes over the 
industry of this island to diseern ample causes for 
its declining condition, which are quite independent 
of the two to which it has been charged. 1 will 
mention some of them. 

First in importance I plaze the degrading esti- 
mate placed upon every species ef agricultural 
labor by the white population. It is well known 
that the laberer belongs to a proscribed class 
throughout the British dominions, and that no merit 
or accomplishment will wipe out the disgrace of 
having ever belonged to it. That feeling, of 
course, 1s very much more inexorable here among 
the planters, who have been accustomed mainly to 
slave labor. ‘They would, as a class, sooner beg 
than hold the plough or ply the hoe. Of course 
one never sees a white laborer on their estates, and 
the colored people have no competition for wages 
except with persons of their own complexion. I 
need hardly say, that such an estimate of labor 
among the whites has a most pernicious effect upon 


than would be expected in the United States from 
an income of ten thousand dollars a year. 

When the census was taken in 1844, it appeared 
|that there were in Jamaica at that time 23,153 
' household servants, under which name I do not 
|}mean to include agricultural or day laborers of 
any kind, who number about 200,000 more. By 
|the same census it appeared that there were 
| 142,831 persons without any occupation or pursuit. 
Here we have over 160,000 persons, or more than 
two fifths of the whole population, unproductive 
comparatively. 

There are from three to five times as many per- 
sons employed about everything that is doing as 
‘are necessary. ‘The most modest and economical 
establishment in the country will have four or five 
_domestic servants. Field hands are multiplied 
/ until they are in each other’s way, and the amplest 
| provision is always made to prevent the possibility 
of the ruling race being compelled to do anything 
_ themselves which can be done by servants. 
| I was particularly struck with the absurdity of 
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this complaint about the high price of labor, when | 
I was one day on a visit to a delightful sugar estate, | 
lying in the parish of St.Thomas in the Vale. It 
was formerly the property of Bryan Edwards, 
whose excellent history of the British West Indies 
is well known in the United States. 

Dove Hall, for that is the name of the estate, 
lies near the base of a mountain, beautifully wooded 
with the most luxuriant forest trees of the tropics. 
The mansion is upon an elevation which gradually 
slopes, for near a quarter of a mile, till it is bounded 
in the valley by extensive fields of sugar-cane, which 
skirt the margin of a beautiful river that traverses 
the whole estate. As I drove into the lawn in 
front of the house, I observed from fifty to seventy- 
five head of cattheh—oxen, cows, and donkeys— 
grazing about, and three men and two boys, posted at 
different points, were watching them, occasionally 
varying the monotony of their duties by rolling 
over on the grass and chattering to each other. de 
rebus nihili, in that peculiarly rapid and thoughtless 
gibberish, which one never hears except from 
negroes and monkeys. 

When I entered the house, I asked what these 
negroes were doing on the lawn, and was told that 
they were tending the cattle, to keep them from 
wandering off into the mountain. Will you believe 
that, before I left, the overseer of the estate assured 
me that the planters could not get ahead in Jamaica 
unless wages came down! 1[ told him that he 
must not talk toan American about high wages, 
when he could afford to keep three men and two 
boys to do what was not more than half occupation 
for the smallest of the boys. 

This is but one of the thousand ways in which 
labor is squandered on this island. In the sugar 
mills, from twenty to thirty men and women will 
be employed to do what five American operatives 
would do much better in the same time, with the 
aid of such labor-saving agencies as would suggest 
themselves at once to an intelligent mind. Every- 





thing is done in a way rather to increase than to di- 
minish the number of hands required. | venture to | 
say, that there is not one single step in the manufac- | 
ture of a hogshead of sugar, or a puncheon of rum, 
upon any estate in Jamaica, in which any intelligent | 
mechanic might not point out a palpable waste of | 
labor, and a ready process of saving it. 

I could not learn that there were any estates on 
the island decently stocked with implements of 
husbandry. Even the modern axe is not in gen- 
eral use; for felling the larger class of trees, the 
negroes commonly use what they call an axe, 
which is shaped much like a wedge, except that 
it is a litthe wider at the edge than at the opposite 
end, at the very extremity of which a perfectly 
straight handle is inserted. A more awkward thing 
for chopping could not be well conceived—at least 
s0 I thought until I saw the instrument in yet more 
general use about the houses in the country, for 
cutting fire-wood. It was in shape, size, and appear- 
ance, more like the outer half of the blade of a 
scythe, stuck into a small wooden handle, than any- 
thing else 1 can compare it to; with this long 
knife, for it is nothing else, | have seen negroes 
hacking at branches of palm for several minutes, to 
accomplish what a good wood-chopper, with an 
American axe, would finish at a single stroke. I 
am not now speaking of the poorer class of negro 
proprietors, whose poverty or ignorance might 
excuse this, but of the proprietors of large estates, 
which have cost their thousands of pounds. 











A few days ago an address was delivered to the 





people of Kingston, by Mr. W. W. Anderson, a 
very respectable and much esteemed lawyer here, 
who has travelled extensively in the United States, 
and who took occasion to contrast the industrial 
policy of the two countries, with the view of show- 
ing to his fellow-citizens the real cause ef ther 
declining prosperity. He noticed particularly their 
neglect to avail themselves of the improvements 
making in every department of agricultural in- 
dustry. Being a resident, and addressing his fellow- 
citizens, his opinions upon these subjeets are worth 
repeating. 

** Certainly,’’ says Mr. Anderson, “ their (the 
Americans) superiority over us is not to be found 
either in their soil or climate, but in their more 
laboriously and more skilfully directed industry, 
aided by implemental husbandry. If an acre is to 
be planted in corn or potatoes, the usual eourse for 
a Jamaica farmer is to send twelve or fifteen la- 
borers with their hoes, and probably at the end of 
the day the ground may have been turned up. And 
then follows the planting, which is done slowly 
by the hand, and the making of the drills, and sub- 
sequently the cleaning and moulding are al] aceom- 
plished by the tedious and primitive process of 
hand-hoeiug. 

** But in America how is it? A single man, 
with his little one-horse plough, is sent to the field 
alone, and in a day he does the work of fifteen of 
ours. ‘Then the harrowing follows with equal 
speed, facility, and economy of labor; and sowing 
by a machine which does by an almost simultaneous 
operation the threefold work of making a drill, 
dropping the seed at equal distances, and covering 
it up—all as quickly as a horse can walk from end 
to end of the field. As fast as he walks, this three- 
fold work is done by a self-aeting machine, which 
only requires to be dragged over the ground to put 
the whole of its powers into effective operation. 
What wonder, then, at the cheapness of their corn 
and pork, and the impossibility of our eompeting 
with them in these articles so long as we eontinue 
in our old ways! We all suffer because, in truth, 
our neglected rural population is willing to remain 
a century behind the rest of the world, wedded to 
their old customs and modes of working—self-sat- 
isfied and deficient in enterprise ; and as yet there 
has been no apostle of a better system to stir them 


up. 

**The plough is still comparatively rare in this 
island. By the cultivators of corn and provisions 
it is never used, while it is universal in America. 
Were the labor on our magnificent soils managed 
by as wise a community, the increase in the value 
of our land would be astounding. Our land is se 
cheap and valueless only because we have not a 
system of general cultivation to turn it to profitable 
account. Following our system, America would 
be poor as we are. In their northern states the 
land is poor and cold, and yields in most cases little 
surplus beyond a living, even after the exertion of 
such labor, directed by skill and well made instru- 
ments. But consider our soil. See what an igno- 
rant mountain cultivator ean extract from a single 
acre. Seldom, indeed, is it that much is eultivated 
by a Jamaica peasant to supply his family’s wants. 
The abundant and varied products of the soil enable 
him to live in comfort even with so smal! a modicum 
of exertion. Were any man to work his ten hours 
a day, and be aided by suitable implements for 
economizing labor, and better information, how 
easily could he achieve for himself comfort and 
independence.”’ 
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SUGGESTIONS OF AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN 


The entire neglect of all the most obvious modes 
of economizing labor, the number of idlers who are 
lounging about the island, the low wages that are 
paid, and the way in which labor is squandered, 
are suflicient evidence of my statement that labor 
in Jamaica is both cheap and abundant, aud that 
the cause of her decline must be found elsewhere. 

It may be inferred, from what I have said, that 
while wages are comparatively low, they are 
actually high, in consequence of the indolence of 
the operatives, and that for the amount of work 
they perform, they are overpaid. ‘The length of 
this communication prevents my showing, as | 
propose to do, at your convenience. that this infer- 
ence would be entirely unsound, and that there are 
many other evils to be remedied in Jamaica. before 
the price of labor, or the duties on her staples, 
will require legislative interference. 





From the Swiss National Gazette. 

SUGGESTIONS OF AN ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE 

UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA AND 
SWITZERLAND. 


Tue present position of Switzerland induces us 
to urge an idea, the realization of which might be 
of the highest importance and immeasurable conse- 
quences, not only particularly for Switzerland, but 
for European liberty in general, namely, an alliance 
between the republics of the United States of North 
America and Switzerland. Already, in the month 
of November of last year, a venerable aged man, a 
native of Neuchatel, who has resided in England 
for several years past, and has been employed a 
long time in the service of the state, wrote to us 
from London, that it was the duty of every patriot 
to exert himself in favor of such an alliance. Swit- 


verland did not at that time appear to be menaced, | 


and our own Internal affairs were of such an im- 
portance, that we laid the letter aside for future 
use. In the mean time, we received, through an 


American friend, a copy of an article, which ap- | 


peared in a Washington newspaper, under the title, 
** Austria and Switzerland,’ on the above men- 
tioned idea. 


{Here follows an extract from a Washington | 


paper, commenting upon the motion of General 
Cass against holding diplomatic relations with 
Austria, showing the important position of Swit- 


verland as the asylum of persecuted liberty—how | 


she is an object of jealousy and hatred to the absolute 
monarchs of Europe, and will probably be made by 
them to share the fate of Poland, unless our repub- 


lic come to her assistance. ‘The Swiss journal | 


then continues as follows :—] 


After having given the opinion of the Washington | 


paper, on an alliance between the United States 
and Switzerland, we shall publish that which our 
fellow-countryman in London has written on the 
same subject. After having severely blamed the 
passive position of Switzerland, during the years 


Is48 and 1849, in regard to democracy struggling | 


against absolutism, he writes :— 

* According to the newspapers, you appear to 
be surrounded by enemies, who have not as yet 
agreed on your future destiny. Yet, there remains 
to you a shadow of independence, and if my feeble 


ob 
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be increased by the atrocities committed in Austria. 
Hungary, Lombardy, 'Tuseany, Naples, and Rome. 
If ever, the present moment is the time to urge 
such an alliance, before you are overwhelmed by the 
reactionary current, which becomes’ more destrue- 
tive from day to day, and the success of which ren- 
ders it more audacious and cruel. Of course, I 
don’t pretend to say that America could furnish 
you with armed forces, but it is more powerful on 
the seas than Russia and Austria combined, and the 
conclusion of such an alliance would be a manifes- 
tation, that would simply give the despots to un- 
derstand, without diplomatic tricks, and without 
reserve—The invasion of the Swiss territory by 
foreign troops will be regarded as a declaration of 
| war by the government of the United States ; our 
fleet shall immediately blockade your seaports, and 
letters of mark will be given to privateers, to take 
your merchantmen, wherever found, which fact 
shall at the same time be officially notified to all 
American ambassadors, charges d’affairs, and con- 
suls. ‘This, my friend, is no eruption of enthusi- 
asm, but a very earnest proposition, that highly 
deserves the consideration of your government. I 
think this affair to be practicable, and 1 don’t 
believe that America would refuse her consent. 
Within the last two years the emigration from 
Hurope to the United States amounts to more than 
| halfa million, amongst whom are many celebrities 
from Germany, Hungary, and Italy ; many of which 
exercise an influence on the deliberations of the 
American Congress, and would energetically sup- 
port the desire of a Swiss embassy regarding a 
continual alliance between both countries.” 

‘Thus far writes our friend. We need scarcely 
say, that we not only heartily desire an alliance 
with the North American republic, because we 
thereby get a support for Switzerland against the 
attacks of despotism, but because the first and 
greatest step would be taken towards the alliance 
of people against the alliance of monarchs, to fulfil 
the faver of Beranger’s beautiful song, ‘* La sainte 
alhance des peuples..’ For our country, we don’t 
consider the danger of such great importance, even 
if we had the conviction that we should be attacked 
by Austria and Prussia, under whatever pretence ; 
for the old enthusiasm for the independence of her 
fatherland has not yet been extinguished in Swit- 
zerland, and the power of the reaction would be 
easily destroyed by the resistance of the Swiss. 
We don’t regard the present affairs of Europe so 
deplorable as many other people do. Nothing can 
, stop the development of ideas or their divine mis- 
sion, for the advancement of the civilization, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of all nations. Pro- 
| gress has nothing to fear from a momentary success 
of avery natural reaction. All princes tremble 
| with fear of their people, they being in want of 
| auxiliary forces to retain pessession of their crowns. 
| The Swiss regiments protect the King of Naples, 
| the French pretend to be willing to reinstate the 
Pope; the Austrians support the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany; the Prussians have restored the Grand 
| Duke of Baden, after having assisted the King of 
| Saxony against his people, and the Swedes and 
| Russians have protected the King of Denmark. Is 
‘any greater proof wanted in support of the conclu- 


sion, that the people have never been so powerful, 





voice could have any influence, I should not hesitate | which is very natural, as they possess all the virtues, 
to propose to send an embassv to the United States, | and all the noble and magnanimous sentiment, 
to urge an everlasting alliance between both | while the reaction has on its side only the brutal 
republics. ‘The Americans have already proved, | power of barbarism, supported by the capitalists, 
in many public meetings, their lively interest in| renegades, and Jesuits! How can we, therefore, 
the progress of democracy in Europe, which must | be discouraged ? 
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From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
MAHMOOD, THE IMAGE-BREAKER. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 


Otp events have modern meanings; only that sur- 
Of past story which finds kindred in all hearts and 
seine wi the idol-breaker, spreader of the 
Was a tempted sorely, as the legend saith. 


In the great pagoda’s centre. monstrous and ab- 
horred, 
Granite on a throne of granite, sat the temple’s lord. 


Mahmood paused a moment, silenced by the silent 
face 

That with eyes of stone unwavering, awe the ancient 
place 


Then the Brahmins knelt before him, by his doubt 
made bold, 
Pledging for their idol’s ransom countless gems and 


gold. 


Gold was yellow dirt to Mahmood, but of precious 
use, 
Since from it the roots of power suck a potent juice. 


** Were yon stone alone in question, this would 
please me well,” 

Mahmood said, “* but, with the block there, I my 
truth must sell. 


Wealth and rule slip down with fortune, as her 
wheel turns round ; 

He who keeps his faith, he only cannot be dis- 
crowned. 

Little were a change of station, loss of life or crown, 

But the wreck were past retriving if the Man fell 
down.”’ 

So his iron mace he lifted, smote with might and 
main, 

And the idol, on the pavement tumbling, burst in 
twain. 

Luck obeys the downright striker ; from the hollow 
core, 

Fifty times the Brahmins’ offer deluged all the floor. 





From the Examiner. 


Acatn, perhaps and only once again, 

I turn my steps to London. Few the scenes 

And few the friends that there delighted me 

Will now delight me: some indeed remain, 

Tho’ changed in features * * friend and scene * * 
both changed ! 

I shall not watch my lilac burst her bud 

In that wide garden, that pure fount of air, 

Where, risen ere the morns are warm and bright, 

And stepping forth in very scant attire, 

Timidly, as became her in such garb, 

She hastened prompt to call up slumbering Spring. 

White and dim-purple breathed my favorite pair 

Under thy terrace, hospitable heart,* 

Whom twenty summers more and more endeared : 

Part on the Arno, part where every clime 

Sent its most graceful sons, to kiss thy hand, 

To make the humble proud, the proud submiss, 

Wiser the wisest, and the brave more brave. 

Never, ah never, now shall we alight 

Where the man-queen ¢ was born, or, higher up 


Thou sleepest, not forgotten, nor unmourned, 
Beneath the chestnut shade by Saint Germain ; 
Meanwhile I wait the hour of my repose, 

Not under Italy’s serener sky, 

Where Fiesole beheld me from above 
Devising how my head most pleasantly 
Might rest ere long, and how with such intent 
I smoothed a platform for my villagers, 

(Tho’ stood against me stubborn stony knoll 
With cross-grained olives long confederate) 
And brought together slender cypresses 

And bridal myrtles, peering up between, 

And bade the modest violet bear her part. 

Dance, youths and maidens! tho’ around my grave 
Ye dance not, as I wisht: bloom, myrtles! bend 
Protecting arms about them, cypresses ! 

must not come among you; fare ye well! 

W.S. Lanpor. 





THE SLANDERER. 


From heaven’s four winds collect in one 
All things most hateful ‘neath the sun, 
All things that blast, and sting, and kill, 
All things that do, or emblem ill. 

The frost that nips the opening bloom, 
The blight that seals the floweret’s doom, 
The famine’s hungry, spectre form, 

The spotted plague and sweeping storm, 
The quicksand’s deep engulphing snare, 
The sunken rock that baffles care, 

The adder’s foul and fatal sting, 

The panther’s sudden, deadly spring, 
The robber’s grasp and rifling hand, 

The cloaked assassin’s ruthless brand. 
These fearful things collect in one, 

And yet you ‘Il find them al] outdone— 
Not by a flood’s wide-sweeping tide, 

Or fields where death and carnage ride : 
Not by the lightning’s scathing flash, 

Or by the earthquake’s whelming crash ; 
But by the slanderer’s pest-like breath, 
That smites your name with worse than death : 
That, charged with poison straight from hell, 
Begets all things than plagues more fell ; 
‘That often dims young genius’ eye, 
That severs friendship’s fondest tie ; 

And often too has darkly spread 

A cloud around fair virtue’s head. 

Go, then, and search the world all round, 
And naught so deadly can be found, 

As that vile, creeping, hateful thing, 
Whose heart is false—his tongue a sting. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 


For his letters, say they, are mighty and powerful ; but 
his bodily presence is weak.—2 Cor. x. 10. 


To write is easy. But to live—‘o live 
This higher, purer life, is harder far 
Than in the closet, with the pen, to war 
Against surrounding ill. Harder, to strive 
Against one hasty word, one selfish mood, 
And gentle still to be, and kind, and good, 
In the world’s rugged warfare ; in the jar 
Of ill-aecording spirits; in the mass 
Of beings, where our daily duties are. 
There if we act the Christian, meekly pass, 
Not proudly, ’mid our fellows—walk below 
As still this earth above, yet mildly bending 





The nobler region of a nobler soul, t 
Where breathed his last the more than kingly man. | 


* Lady Blessington. + Elizaleth. +The Protector. | 


To its just claims our care—then are we tending 


Indeed to heaven—with faith that ‘* passeth show.”’ 


Dec., 1848. M. W. A. 
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From the Boston Journal. 
THE OPIUM TRADE. 


We have read with much interest the essay of Dr. 
Nathan Allen, published by Jewett & Co., Boston, 
upon the history, extent, effects, &c., of the opium 
trade, as carried on in India and China. Under each 
of the above heads, the traffic is treated of at length, 
and in a manner which shows a thorough acquaint- 
ance on the part of the author with his subject. 
I’rom this work we compile the following informa- 
tion in regard to this demoralizing traffic, which 
will be found of interest to all our readers. 

Opium, as is well known, is the production of 
the plant, Papaver Somniferum, called in English 
the eee This plant was originally a native of 
Persia, but is now found growing as an ornamental 
plant in gardens throughout the civilized world. 
It is most extensively cultivated in India, where it 
is estimated that more than 100,000 acres of the 
rich plains of that country are occupied for this 
purpose, giving employment to many thousands of 
men, women and children. Its cultivation through- 
out is very simple. ‘The seed is sown in Novem- 
ber, and the juice is collected during a period of 
about six weeks in February and March. ‘The 
falling of the flowers from the plant is the signal 
for making incisions, which is done in the cool of 
the evening, with hooked knives, in a cireular 
manner, around the capsules. From these incis- 
ions a white, milky juice exudes, which is con- 
creted into a dark brown mass by the heat of the 
next day’s sun; and this being scraped off every 
evening, as the plant continues to exude, it consti- 
tutes opium in its crude state. India, it is said, 


produces forty thousand chests of opium annually, | 


each chest varying in weight from 125 to 140 
pounds. 

‘Two of the principal localities for the cultiva- 
tion of this drug in Bengal are subject to the Kast 
India Company, and the manufacture and traffic in 
it is a strict monopoly of the government. In the 
others, there is a most oppressive system of espion- 
age established over the natives, to an extent which 
throws the control of the traffic into the hands of 
the same company. On that which is raised in 
Malwa, a province lying in the western part of 
India, beyond the East India Company’s control, 
and which, in order to reach Bombay, the princi- 
pal market, has to pass through certain territories 
of the Company, a ¢ransit duty of 400 rupees is 
levied. ‘The income from this tax, in 1846, was 
£1,000,000, which, with the revenue received the 
same year at Calcutta from the article, makes the 
sum total of income to the Company from it, 
£3,000,000. 

The idea of sending opium from Bengal to 
China originated in 1767. From this time to 1794, 
the trade in it met with but poor success. In 
the latter year the English succeeded in stationing 
une of their ships laden with opium at Whampoa, 
where for more than a year she lay unmolested, 
selling out her cargo. In 1821, owing to the 
difficulties attending the sale at these places, 
the opium merchants withdrew all their vessels 
from Whampoa and Maeao, and stationed them 
under shelter of Lintin Island, in the bay, at the 
entrance of Canton river, which henceforth became 
the seat of extensive trade. From these vessels it 
was taken in Chinese junks and smugglers’ boats, 
and retailed at various ports along the shore. In 
1847, it is said, about fifty vessels were engaged 
exclusively in this trade, besides a greater or less 


number which were only partially freighted with 
the drug. 

It is stated that two and a half millions dollars’ 
worth ef opium is annually imported into Foochow, 
from whence it finds its way into the interior. In 
that city alone there were, in 1848, one hundred 
houses devoted to the smoking of the drug, while 
as many retailed the poison in smal] quantities. 

As respects the progress and present extent of 
the trade, it is said that from 1794 to 1820, the 
amount exported to China varied from 3,000 to 
7,000 chests per year. In 1837, it amounted 
to between 39,000 and 40,000 chests, valued at 
$25,000,000. From 1838 to 1842, the trade was 
almost entirely interrupted by the war, which grew 
out of the attempts on the part of the Chinese gov- 
ernment to suppress it. At the conclusion of the 
war, the trade was resumed with renewed vigor. 
For the year 1848, the amount imported into China 
from Bombay, was 19,111 chests, and from Caleut- 
| ta 36,000 chests, which, at an average of $550 per 
|chest, would amount to $32,000,000 expended for 
this single article of trade. ‘Then the Chinese pay 
}an advance on this sum of several millions more, 
which goes into the hands of the merchants as the 
fruit of their investment and labors in the trade. 
| All this sum has to be paid in specie, or Chinese 
| sycee, which is the purest of silver. 
| ‘The principal use made of opium by the Chinese 
is in the form of smoking ; a practice to which they 
become most passionately addicted. ‘The wealthier 
orders do their smoking in their own dwellings, 
|but for the poorer classes there are thousands of 
shops fitted in many of the Chinese cities, with 
accommodations expressly for smoking. Many 
of these shops are represented to be the most mis- 
erable and wretched places imaginable. Rev. Mr. 
Squire, of the Church Missionary Society, says of 
them—** Never, perhaps, was there a nearer ap- 
proach to hell upon earth than within the precincts 
of these vile hovels, where gaming is likewise 
earried on to a great extent.’’ It is stated that 
there are one thousand of these opium shops in the 
city of Amoy. All classes in the community are 
addicted to the practice. 

The effects of this drug upon the consumer are 
thus described by a distinguished Chinese scholar : 
‘* It exhausts the animal spirits, impedes the regu- 
lar performance of business, wastes the flesh and 
blood, dissipates every kind of property, renders 
the person ill-favored, promotes obscenity, discloses 
secrets, violates the laws, attacks the vitals, and 
destroys life.’’ This statement is confirmed by 
other natives, and also by foreign residents ; and 
it is asserted that, as a general rule, a person does 
not live more than ten years after becoming ad- 
dicted to the use of this drug. 

The Chinese government has made strong efforts 
to cut off or restrict the traffic in this drug. Public 
attention was directed to its injurious effects in 1799, 
and in 1809 an edict was issued requiring all ships 
|discharging their cargoes at Whampoa, to give 
| bonds that they had no opium on board. _ Still more 
| stringent laws were adopted in 1830. In 1834, an 
‘edict was issued, declaring that the injury done by 

the influx of opium, end by the inerease of those 
| who inhaled it, was nearly equal to a general confla- 
| gration, and denouncing upon the seller and smoker 
‘of the poison, the bastinado, the wooden-collar, im- 
|prisonment, banishment, confiscation’ of property, 
‘and even death, by public decapitation or strangu- 
‘lation. But. notwithstanding all this, the trade 
|kept increasing, until at Jength an imperial com- 
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330 BENTON, CLAY. FOOTE. 
missioner was appointed, clothed with the highest | Correspoadeace of the Boston Courier. 
authority and powers, to proceed to Canton, and 
endeavor to effect an utter annihilation of the trade. 
In carrying out this determination, he seized and Washington, April 18, 1250. 
destroyed some 20,280 chests of opium, and com-| ‘THe proceedings in the Senate, yesterday, are 
pelled the merchants to sign a bond that they) deserving of recital. So far as the debate went, it 
would forever cease trading in the article. was for the most part a war of the giants. As to 
This bold and decided measure on the part of the the pistoling, it was no war at all. 
commissioner, led to the war with England, which When we went in, a little after one o'clock, Mr. 
is commonly known as the opium war, the result! Benton had the floor, and was speaking in a min- 
of which is well known to all our readers. The! gled strain of hamor, irony, broad caricature, and 
Chinese were defeated, and subjected to terms) energy, against the idea of mixing up California 
which reflected anything but honor upon their con-| with the other subjects to be referred to Mr. Foote’s 
querors; one of which was the forcing of this, committee. He was sneering, sareastic, and biting. 
traffic upon the Chinese—a traffic which they had| The immediate occasion of the debate was a plan 
always considered contraband and illegal, and had that Mr. Clay had devised to eut the throat of all 
striven by every means in their power to annihilate} Benton’s amendments at one stroke of the razor. 
and protect their people from. When urged to! Mr. Benton had offered fourteen of them to the 
legalize the trade, the emperor replied in these) resolution appointing the committee, on which he 
memorable words—* It is true,’’ said he, ‘* I can-| said he had determined to demand the yeas and 
not prevent the introduction of the flowing poison ;| nays, and also to debate them, so far as might be 
gain-seeking and corrupt men will, for profit and) necessary. He likewise intimated, at the time of 
sensuality, defeat my wishes; but nothing will in-| offering them, some days ago, that he might have 
duce me to derive a revenue from the vice and masery| to propose more, but of this he said, ‘* deponent 
of my people.”’ saith not, for deponent knoweth not.’ On yester- 
One result of the war was the ceding of the/ day, Mr. Clay introduced a general proposition to 
island of Hong Kong to the English. In this) negaéive all the amendments at once, and all that 
island, after passing into the hands of the victors, | might hereafter be offered, by a general declaration 
the trade in opium was legalized, and twenty shops | that the Senate would not instruct the committee at 
for its sale immediately licensed, within gun-shot| all; Mr. Benton’s amendments being for the pur- 
of the Chinese Empire, where such an offence is} pose of pres¢ribing what the committee should and 
punishable with death. ‘Thus the war, instead of | should not do. Mr. Clay having previously led 
putting an end or check to the system, through the | the debate on the formation of the committee, and 
eupidity of the English, resulted in affording} having now presented this summary mode of killing 
greater facilities than ever for its prosecution. | off the protracted opposition threatened by Mr. Ben- 
‘The Chinese dare not impose the penalties aflixed ton to its formation, was of course a principal mark 
to a violation of their laws restricting the trade,| in Mr. Benton’s sallies. And while the eontuma- 
which have never been abrogated or repealed, for | cious, intrepid, and able senator from Missouri was 
fear that if they should do so it might be made the | very courteous in tone toward his equally intrepid 
ground-work for another war, which would result, and unflinching antagonist, his remarks to the gen- 
in their being despoiled of still larger portions of | eral subject were very bitter and scorching. He 
their territory and possessions. handled his matter with the strength of a giant. 
It is stated, upon the highest authority, that the, And while, as a matter of taste, a good deal that 
British government in India could not be sustained | he said might be excepted to, yet no one who heard 
without the immense revenue derived from this, him would deny the exhibition, on his part, of great 
trade. ‘This revenue, for the last six years, it is| strength, great pungency, and great skill. 
said, has amounted to nearly $80,000,000. Itisalso| Mr. Clay listened uneasily. He appeared sav- 
estimated that the immense sum of $400,000,000; age and determined. His usual bland and facile 
of specie has been drained from China to pay for this| countenance, so often looking as pleasant and 
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single article alone, within the last half century. 
That this pernicious contraband traffic is upheld 
mainly by the British government, through its 
agent, the East India Company, all are aware ; and 
the stain which its conduct towards the Chinese, in 
forcing this *‘ flowing poison’’ upon them, is held 
up to the detestation of the civilized world. 
Money, not morality, has been its governing prin- 
ciple ; and, to increase its own resources and power, 
it has legalized and upheld this traffic, which is 
destroying, morally, socially, and politically, the 
whole Chinese nation, and which threatens to blot 
it out from among the nations of the earth. Well 
does the author of the pamphlet before us ask, 
** What must be the verdict of future generations, 
as they peruse the history of these wrongs and} 
outrages’ Will not the page of history which) 
now records £20,000,000 as consecrated on the 
altar of humanity to emancipate 800,000 slaves, 
lose all its splendor and become positively odious, 
when it shall be known that this very money was 
obtained from the proceeds of a contraband traffic 
on the shores of a weak and defenceless heathen 
empire, at the sacrifice, too, of millions upon mil- 
lions of lives?’ 








changeable as the dimpled face of a lake, sparkling 
under a summer’s sun, was now like the surface 
. . ‘ 
of the same sheet of water with black clouds lying 
closely down upon it, and with its foamy ripples 
torn up by fierce gusts. He took the floor the 
moment Mr. Benton coneluded. His personal ap- 
pearance was a spectacle. His face and head were 
flushed with a sort of grayish blood. His wide 
mouth compressed with that iron grip which never 
fails to indicate fierce and determined purposes. 
His iron-gray hair hung loose like a roused lion’s 
mane well shaken, and altogether concealed his 
ears from sight. His small, aristocratic-looking 
hands quivered with agitation. His face spoke a 
thousand emotions. His black dress-coat hung 
loose about his person like a wrapper. His dou- 
ble-breasted vest buttoned to his chin, with his gold 
watch-guard dangling over his bosom, to the han- 
dling of which his active fingers often resorted, 
completed the éout ensemble of his presence. He 
went on with great animation in reply. He wore 
the mien of a champion who felt his power, and 
who was intensely determined to exert it and to 
triumph. He tossed his head, flashed fire from his 
eyes, scowled fiercely, stamped convulsively upon 
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the floor, shook thunders from his tongue, and ter- 
rors from his countenance. The Henry Clay of 
yesterday was the Great Leaver, bespeaking him- 


self suited for any emergency of peace or war. | 


During the day he was on his feet several times, 
and on each occasion showed the same earnest and 
impassioned demeanor. Once he was called forth 
by Mr. Hale, whe made a more happy effort than 
he usually does. Mr. Hale declared his belief that 
in the existing controversy, the South would tri- 
umph. His points were good, his manner less 
frothy than common, and his rhetorie more pointed 
and effective. In his closing remarks he almost 
rose to genuine eloquence. Mr. Clay precipitated 
himself upon Hale with great temper and vehe- 
mence. 
to be carried, and the old veteran gained no success 
by his mettlesome onslaught. 

It was a singular sight throughout. 


while Benton headed the main whig force. The 
sympathies of the whig spectators were all with 


Benton, while Clay was the god of the democrats. | 


The whigs admired and cheered the great ex- 
punger. ‘lhe democrats idolized and glorified the 
great embodiment. ‘Thus the world wags. Asa 


varliamentary match, it was just about equal. | 
Jenton’s knowledge, experience, doggedness, re- | 


sources, and indomitable perseverance, can find no 
match in the Senate, but Clay. Clay’s great and 


versatile powers in the tactics of legislation, as well | 


as in debate, his remarkable assurance and dicta- 
torial manner, is an overmatch for anybody but 
Benton. ‘They are alike intolerant, alike intrepid, 
alike imperious, alike unbending and indomitable. 
In the present controversy, Benton labors under 


the disadvantage of leading the minority, and in the | 


end must be worsted. 


therefore out of place, we admire. 
I 
genuine exhibition of pluck and mettle when dis- 


played in a righteous cause like that which Benton | 


advocates—the independent admission of California. 
We loathe all seampering cowards who run because 
danger threatens, or defeat seems inevitable. There 
is no Lacedemonian bravery in this. 

After the principal performance came the after- 
piece. Mr. Foote, who had held in all day, got 
nervous on his empty stomach, at about five o'clock, 
and rose td reply in his hectoring manner to some 
remarks that Benton had just finished. bearing upon 
slavery and the southern address. He had gone 
on but a few minutes, made but about half a dozen 
fierce gesticulations, and stamped his feet but two 
or three times, and indulged in but one or two of 
his vocal roars, preparatory or introductory to some 
yrand demonstration, when he alluded in significant 
language to the senator from Missouri in person. 

Benton immediately arose, hastily pushed back 
his chair, knocking a tumbler from his desk as he 
moved, and rushed out into the passage in the rear 
of the desks of the senators, and was proceeding 
rapidly towards Foote, when he was surrounded 
by friends, who saw what was taking, and about to 
take, place, and who partially arrested his progress. 
Foote, who had his eye upon Benton, seeing him 
coming, stopped suddenly short in his speech, and 
fled down the aisle before him, towards the area-in 
front of the vice-president’s chair, tugging away 
ata breast pocket of his coat, out of which there 
reluctantly came, at last, a long rifle barreled pis- 
tol, which he forthwith began to cock, holding its 
muzzle in the direction of the senator from Missouri. 


But Hale's positions were too impregnable | 


Mr. Clay | 


led the disunionists and the democracy in general, | 


But his gallantry and chiv- | 
alrie obstinacy, while to most it seems useless, and | 


We love a! 
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| Benton had now taken his back tracks, and was 
\foreing his way down a paraliel aisle, to get at 
Foote, when he got a sight of the pistol, which 
Foote’s friends had, by this time, seized upon and 
taken away from him. ‘Thereupon Old Bullion 
began to stamp and roar !'ke a mad bull. He 
threw back his coat with both hands, and declared 
that he was unarmed, and desired his friends to 
get out of the way, and ** let the d——-d assassin 
shoot.”’ He declared that Foote had manifested a 
purpose to assassinate him. He was to be a vietim 
of assassination, &e., &e. He was struggling 
with half a dozen friends, who were trying to hold 
him, and in such a phrenzy of rage, that his Jan- 
guage was broken and incoherent. Mr. Foote, in 
the midst of a circle of his friends, declared he only 
meant to defend himself, and began to huddle back 
to his seat. Mr. Benton had now got hustled 
nearly back to his. The galleries had sprung to 
their feet, and so had every senator and spectator, 
and then eame loud cries of ** Order!’ ** Take your 
seats!’ ** Proceed to business!’’ &c., &e. Mr. 
Benton foamed and sat down, and foamed and rose 
} again, his friends still pulling him back, and trying 
to pacify him. Foote explained and re€xplained. 
But Benton continued to vent nothing but fitful 
gusts of passion. Foote became very calm, and 
wanted to go on and finish his speech, but the Sen- 
ate said no, and adjourned, after appointing a com- 
| mittee of investigation. 

This morning, the Senate was filled early. The 
galleries especially were crowded. Something in 
the shape of a grand finale was expected. At one 
o'clock the ** orders of the da¥,’’ which meant the 
‘continuance of the proceedings of yesterday, were 
;moved by Mr. King of Alabama. Mr. Foote, who 
was so unceremoniously cut short in his speech by 
Mr. Benton's belligerent demonstration yesterday, 
rose. ‘The Senate was silent. The galleries 
leaned forward. Mr. Benton sat in his seat twirl- 
ing a piece of paper. Would the little Mississippi 
senator go on!’ Would he allude again to the 
_ burly and truculent senator from Missouri! Would 
|there be another rush, another melée, another 
|scamper, and another pistol drawn! These were 
| the queries of the galleries, and various and sun- 
dry spectators. They were in an agony of sus- 
/pense to know. All hung tremblingly upon Mr. 
| Foote’s opening words. He relieved it by mildly 
| saying, that in view of the perilous condition of the 
country, the pressing necessity of action at so 
critical a juncture, he would forego his personal 
wishes to make a speech, and consent to proceed at 
once to the much more important duty of voting. 
He then sat down. Mr. Benton made a deep in- 
spiration, which expanded his physical proportions 
sensibly. Everybody else drew a long breath also. 
Mr. Mangum followed, and expressed the hope 
that Mr. Clay would not press his wholesale method 
of destroying Mr. Benton's amendments, against 
which that senator protested so vehemently, yester- 
| day, as it would be likely to prolong the unprofita- 
jble debate, indulged in quite too long already. 
Thereupon, Mr. Clay rose and withdrew his propo- 
sition, and expressed his hope that the Senate 
would now proceed and vote upon the Missouri 
| senator's amendments, serzaéim and without debate, 
on the side of the opposition to those amendments 
lat least. Several other senators rose amid profound 
quiet and expressed the same hope. When all 
were through, Old Bullion straightened up to his 
full dimensions. He remarked in a measured and 
quiet way, with much sarcasm of tone that he was 
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delighted with the harmony of the Senate this 
morning. And he discovered also, that we were 
not omy to have a harmonious Senate, but a dum) 
Senate. 

He then related a humorous story, and said he 
had already uttered about all the arguments he had 
to offer, and should not probably therefore make 
any more talk on the subject. A vote was then 
quietly taken on his various amendments. Thus 
the distinguished senator accomplished both of the 
objects he undertook on yesterday. He silenced 
Mr. Foote, and he brought the Senate to a vote on 
each one of his several propositions, all of which 
were voted down. This he could not help. He 
triumphed, however, wherever triumph was possi- 
ble. Though beaten, he is still victor. J.S. P. 





THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 
To the Editors of the Republic : 


Tue beautiful allusion of Sir Henry L. But- 
wer, in his late brilliant speech at Baltimore, to 
the battle of Buena Vista, associated with that of 
Agincourt, induces me to request the republication 
of the following letters, written at the time. 
Many who have read the narrative of that extraor- 
dinary event have not an adequate conception of 
the consequences depending on the result. Dur- 
ing the war thirty letters were written by me, 
and fourteen of them have just been republished 
in this city in pamphlet form. 

H. M. Brackenrinee. 





LETTER XII. 
March, 1847. 

The accounts from the seat of war in the States 
of the Rio Grande are becoming every day more 
serious ; perhaps, | should say, alarming. It is 
now placed beyond all doubt, that Santa Anna, 
instead of throwing himself between the city of 
Mexico and the expected march of General Scott, 
has suddenly advanced on General ‘Taylor at Sal-| 
tillo. We now see the effect of weakening the | 
army of the Rio Grande, under the supposition | 
that the Mexican commander could make no other | 
military movement than that of covering the na-| 
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Taylor to defend, and to withstand the shock of an 
attacking force four times its numbers. Here is 
exactly one of those cases where everything must 
be put to ‘the hazard of the die,’’ or everything 
must be lost. 

Let us for a moment consider the consequences 
of the retreat of General Taylor to Monterey, or 
of his defeat at Buena Vista. Santa Anna, once at 
Saltillo, will find everything necessary to refresh 
his troops, after the sufferings and fatigues of their 
march. The retreat of the American general will 
be regarded as a victory for Santa Anna, and it 
will cause the rancheros of New Leon, Coawilla, 
and ‘Tamaulipas, to rise en masse. General Urrea, 
it is said, is at the head of ten thousand men near 
Victoria, so that our army will be shut up in 
Monterey, and all communications cut off with the 
Rio Grande. It is true, a portion of General Tay- 
lor’s force may be detached to defend some narrow 
pass between Monterey and Saltillo, and attempt 
to oppose the advance of Santa Anna. But may 
not Monterey be turned by Urrea, and thus place 
himself in the rear of that detachment, while a 
portion of the Mexican army shall advance in 
front’ Although Santa Anna may not be able to 
transport his artillery, is it impossible for him to 
enter the valley of the Rio Grande with his in- 
fantry and cavalry, by some circuitous way! I set 
up no pretensions to being a military critic; my 
suggestions are merely thrown out for what they 
are worth, and they may be worth nothing. But | 
can conceive it possible for Santa Anna, with his 
whole army, to enter New Leon and ‘Tamaulipas, 
and the necessary consequence must be, that all 
our military stores at Comargo and Matamoras 
must fall into his hands. He will sweep the whole 
valley of the Rio Grande, and in all probability 
will not stop there, but cross into Texas, now 
almost defenceless, there being no force at any 
point capable of opposing his progress. Admit 
that these are bare possibilities, these may become 
probabilities, and probabilities may become real- 
ities. 

The supposed retreat, or defeat of our army, will 
change the whole face of the war. Should either 
of these events take place, (and such is my confi- 
dence in General Taylor, that I firmly believe they 
will not,) then the descent on Vera Cruz, and the 
march to Mexico, under the commender-in-chief, 








tional capital. ‘The American general, by extraor-| Will have to be abandoned, and a retrograde move- 
dinary exertion, has collected all his disposable | ment undertaken to the Rio Grande, which cannot 
force at the point where he can most advanta-| be effected without great difficulty and delay. _ 
geously arrest the march of Santa Anna; but his! Our whole country waits with breathless anxiety 
division does not exceed five thousand mén, not! the issue of the conflict between General ‘Taylor 
more than half of them regulars, while the Mexi-| and Santa Anna. It is the turning point of this 
can army is not short of twenty thousand, and by | war—if our arms prove successful, there will be 
far the most formidable ever yet embodied in that everything to hope, and peace will have been con- 
country. We have every confidence in Genera] quered; but if we fail, the prospect before us will 
‘Taylor and his gallant officers and soldiers; he is| be dark and gloomy indeed. 

one of those whose resources of mind have always | 
been brought out by emergencies, and always found LETTER XIIl.—THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA AND 
equal to them ; but, it must be confessed, the odds, | ITS RESULTS. ; 

at present, are fearfully against him. April, 1847. 

t is said, that General Taylor has received! Sir: We have at length authentic accounts of 
orders (perhaps discretionary) both from the War | the great battle fought at Buena Vista; it is cer- 
Department, and the commander-in-chief, to retreat | tainly one of the most extraordinary on record, and 
to Monterey. ‘This, | am confident, he will never | its consequences are even more important than the 
do. He must meet Santa Anna on the edge of the | event itself. These are of such magnitude that 
desert of three hundred miles, which he is com-| Santa Anna never would have made his daring 
pelled to cross, and he will make his stand at the | movement if he had not been certain of success. 
admirably chosen battlefield of Buena Vista, which,| Who could have supposed that twenty thousand 
according to the description of Captain Hughes, is a! men, under a high state of discipline, and perfectly 
defile just suited for any army like that of General | provided with everything necessary to constitute 





pure 
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the army, cavalry. artillery, and infantry, should | tary talent. He led his troops to battle under cir- 
be totally defeated by two thousand five hundred | cumstances which, he was well aware, would 
regulars, and an equal number of volunteers? | cause them to fight with desperation. They were 
Such an idea certainly never entered the mind of | not only filled with confidence from their immense 
any Mexican, at least. It appears that his army | superiority of numbers, but rendered desperate by 
is entirely disorganized, and it is doubtful whether | hunger and hope of booty, which he had promised 
he will ever be able to reach San Luis with the | them, and which supplied the want of higher mo- 





fourth of those who marched from that place. But 
the moral influence throughout- Mexico must be 
incalculable—the Mexicans may now say as the 
subjects of Montezuma said of the Spaniards: 
‘*The gods of the strangers are stronger than our 
gods.”’ 

The reliance of the Mexicans for the defence of 
the capital is destroyed and gone. Had Santa 
Anna been successful against ‘Taylor, no other de- 
fence of the capital would have been necessary ; 
the descent on Vera Cruz would have been at once 
abandoned, and our troops recalled for the purpose 
of covering our own frontier. Instead of being 
broken and dispirited, the Mexicans everywhere 
would have risen up in arms, and perhaps would, 
for the first time, have exhibited a national spirit— 
the contrary of this effect has been produced. It 
will require a prodigious effort, and much time, to 
organize another army; and the greater part will 
be new conscripts, if they can be dignified even 
with that name, where there is no voluntary enlist- 
ment, or fair and regular draft, but where the poor 
peasant is seized by force, and driven, tied with 
ropes, to the places of rendezvous, like a brute 
beast, to be beaten, and broken into the trade of 
war. And now from Tampico to Saltillo, from 
the Sierra Madre to the Sabine, the war is over— 
all that is necessary is to consolidate the conquest of 
the beautiful country west of the Rio Grande. 

I can readily conceive the effect of this uninter- 
rupted series of successful military events, and ex- 
traordinary battles, both on the Mexican and the 
European mind. ‘The slumbering military might 
existing in our republic, ready to be called forth by 
events, must strike Europeans with amazement ; 


and its secret lies in the freedom of our institu | 


tions, the same which gave to Greece and Rome 
their preéminence. One trait has been exhibited 
in even a higher degree than in Greece—the emu- 
lation or rivalry of states; and even of a higher 
kind than that which was displayed at Platea and 
Marathon; Kentucky has vied with South Caro- 
lina, and Massachusetts with Mississippi—may 
THE CHERISHED REMEMBRANCE LONG SERVE TO BIND 
THEM TOGETHER IN FRATERNAL AFFECTION! The 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca were decisive as 
to the superiority of our arms, especially of our 
artillery, and of the inferiority of the enemy in 
cavalry, whose efficiency was so much overrated. 
At Monterey, with every advantage of numbers, 
walls, and fortresses, they were literally crushed ; 
and then, to crown all, at Buena Vista, in spite of 
the immense disparity, and the enemy attacking, 
their army was annihilated in the open field. Can 
it be possible that Mexico will not now sue for 
peace, and accept any terms we may choose to dic- 
tate’ I have no doubt we shall soon hear of Gen- 
eral Scott making good his landing at Vera Cruz, 
and taking the Castle of San Juan. We shall 
then hear the Mexican plenipotentiaries advancing 
towards him with the olive branch, before he takes 
up his line of march for the capital of the Aztecs. 
Surely they will not invite him ‘‘to revel in the 
halls of the Montezumas.”’ 

It must be admitted that Santa Anna, however 
detestable his character, has displayed great mili- 


tives of action, such as inspired the superior race 
| with which they had to contend. In the words of 
| Byron : 
| Th’ Assyrian came down like a wolf on the plain, 
| but the shepherd was prepared to receive him, and 
| drive him back howling to the desert. The sudden 
| retreat of General Taylor from his advanced posi- 
‘tion to this chosen battle-ground, no doubt unex- 
| pected, must have had the effect of disconcerting 
‘the enemy. By thus meeting him at the edge of 
the desert, he availed himself, like a skilful com- 
mander, of all the advantages of circumstances. 
| What events the war may bring forth, if it should 
continue, it is impossible to foretell, but it is cer- 
tain that the series of victories which have been 
thus far achieved by him have not been surpassed 
in our military history, while that of Buena Vista 
stands unequalled. 


H. M. Brackenrince. 





From the Spectator. 
PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, appointed (in 1849) to consider the best 
means which Great Britain can adopt for the final 
extinction of the African Slave-trade. (Brought 
from the Lords, and ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed.) 


A blue book of 574 pages. It consists of a re- 
port by the committee of which the Bishop of 
| Oxford was the chairman, and the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before it, together with illustrative 
charts and diagrams. The committee state, that 
‘‘although the efforts of Great Britain have not 
| suppressed the slave-trade, and although it is doubt- 
ful whether the number of slaves exported during 
the last two years is not greater than in some pre- 
ceding years, upon the whole a large reduction of 
the trade has been effected, and its probable increase 
has been prevented.’’ It is also stated that the 
prevalent impression as to the general unhealthiness 
of the cruising squadron is unfounded. Before 
offering practical suggestions, however, the re- 
appointment of the committee is recommended, in 
order that further evidence may be taken. The 
recommendation has been acted upon, and the com- 
mittee has resumed its labors. 





Financial Statement of the Irish Poor-law Unions 
for October, 1849. Ditto for November, 1849. 
(Presented by command.) 


In addition to the tables for the months specified, 
the details for the corresponding months of 1848 
are supplied. Comparing the state of matters in 
October and November, 1848, with the same months 
in 1849, the result shows an increase in the num- 
ber of persons receiving in-door relief, and a very 
large decrease (more than half) in the out-door. 
Under the head of ‘‘ expenses incurred during the 
month,” there is a saving in favor of 1849. ‘Thus, 
in November, 1848, the amount was 141,772/.; for 
November, 1849, the sum is 98,0927. In the first 
case, one in every twenty of the population was 
receiving relief either within or without the walls 
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of the work-house; in the second, one in every| Copies of Reports, Plans, Correspondence, Orders, 


thirty. The rate of mortality among the recipients 
was decreasing apace. In November, 1848, it was 
4.3 per thousand; in November, 1849, it was 2.6. 


Return of Vessels captured on suspicion of being 


&e., connected with the Search for Sir John 
Franklin's Expedition. (Sir Robert Harry In- 
glis.) 


This is one uf a host of unnecessary publications 


engaged in Slave-trade, from 1840 to 1848; of | originating in the rule which requires a member to 


the number of Slaves captured; and the number 
of Deaths between capture and adjudication. (Pre-) 
sented pursuant to address.) | 


The most prolific year was 1848 ; the number of | 
captures being 91, and of slaves 6,712. For the 
eight years, the total is 625 vessels, and 38,033, 
slaves captured. Of the vessels, 578 were con- 
demned ; of the slaves, 3,941, or about 10 per cent., 
died between capture and adjudication. 


conclude with a motion before he can make a speech 
upon a particular point. ‘The rule may be neces- 
sary as a check upon exuberant speaking; but a 
fair measure of discretion on the part of members 
would induce them to ask leave to ** withdraw ”’ 
such motions, after having made their speech. 
Poor Lady Franklin is the recipient of all kinds of 
schemes and suggestions; she naturally transmits 
them to the Admiralty; and here, amongst other 
things, they are all printed: one of her ans is 


Returns of the Mortality per cent. amongst the Offi- endorsed as containing ** eight ’’ enclosures. 


cers and Crews of her Majesty’s Ships employed 





on the Coast of Africa, from 1840 to 1848; and | oe - 


of all Slave-vessels captured fram 1840 to eee) 


gc. (Captain Harris.) 


This return affords a good specimen of the reck-. 


lessness with which the national printing account 
isrunup. With the exception of nine lines, which 
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| Household Words. Conducted by Charles Dickens. 
| New York: G. P. Putnam. 


__ We have received Nos. 1 and 2 of the English copy of 


contain the information on the subject of the mor- | this sayy yey for which Mr. Putnam is the American 
tality in the African squadron, the remaining thir-| *8¢*t. It }s an octavo of twenty-four pages, published at 
J < . 5 


teen pages are a mere reprint or copy of the ese pearance te the 


‘* presented pursuant to address,”’ a notice of which 


appears above. As regards the nine lines of infor-| It promises to 


_ two pence sterling each number, somewhat similar in ap- 
present seties of Chambers’ Edinburgh 
ournal, though peony in a bolder and more legible type. 

an entertaining journal, replete with 


mation, the most interesting point is, that in 1847 Warm, genial, humanizing sentiments. Mr. Dickens has 
’ , - 5 


the mortality was 2.5 per cent., in 1848, 2.2; in 
1841, the rate was as high as 7.9. 


Copies of Memorials from the West Indies, in 1848 
and 1849, relative to the Slave-trade. ‘Sir 
Thomas Ackland.) 


The prayer of the memorialists is that Brazil and 
Spain should be ‘‘ compelled,’’ in some way or 
other. to make good their Anti-Slavery engage- 
ments with Great Britain. 


Return of Bounties paid for the Capture and De- 
struction of Pirates under the Act 6 Geo. IV., 
c. 49. (Mr. Hume.) 


The details begin with 1825, and close with 
1849. The total amount is 57,255/.; and of this 
18,190/. was adjudicated in 1549 for exploits per- 
formed in 1844, °46, and 47, in the Eastern Seas. 
If the remuneration is excessive, the recipients, in 
most cases, lie a long time out of their money. By 
a bill now going through its stages in the House 
of Commons, the mode of remuneration is to be 
changed: a large discretionary power is to be left 
with the Admiralty. 


A Return of Freight-money on the Conveyance of 
Treasure received by the Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, from 26th March, 1849, to 21st Febru- 
ary, 1850. (Sir George Pechell.) 


Sir George Pechell, better known as Captain 
Pechell, the member for Brighton, has been endeav- 
oring to bring about a change in the practice of 
rendering unfairly lucrative certain naval —— 
ments on the South American stations, by the 
allowance of large percentages on the conveyance 
of treasure by her majesty’s ships. Greenwich 
Hospital comes in for a share; and this return 
exhibits the amount realized for the year ending in 
last February. ‘The total is 7,853/. 15s. 2d.; the 
items being—allowance on the conveyance of pri- 
vate (mercantile) treasure, 7,725/. 19s.; of public 


| already impressed it with the characteristics of his own 


peculiar vein, and if the succeeding numbers fulfil the 

promise made in these it will become universally popular 

as a “ household” book on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Com. Adv. 


The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Ag- 
riculture. By H. Stevens and Professor Norton. 
New York: L. Seott & Co. 


This is the first number of a new edition of an exceed- 
ingly important and valuable work, already before the 
American public, under the title of Stevens’ “ Book of the 
Farm.” It differs, however, materially from the first edi- 
tion. Important additions, we understand, are made by 
Mr. Norton, professor of scientific agriculture at Yale 
College, so as to adapt the hook more particularly to this 
country. The author also, it is understood, has enlarged 
and rearranged the work, bringing down to the present 
time such discoveries in science as have been made avail- 
able by practice. The departments of the work corre- 
spond with the seasons, and Professor Norton’s notes will 
be given in an appendix to each department. The first 
number is just issued. There will be twenty-two. As 
the work advances we shall probably be able to speak of 
the emendations and additions.—Com. Adc. 


The Harpers have finished their cheap edition of Hume ; 
volume VI. is at hand. The price of the bound copy is 
40 cents per vol. The same house has published Jacob 
Abbot’s ‘‘ History of Cyrus the Great.” This tasteful 
and valuable series of juvenile books is better printed and 
illustrated than the ks for grown children, issued 
twenty years ago. The emblazoned title-pages, in par- 
ticular, are gorgeous specimens of colored and gilded 
print. They are by Sinclair, of Philadelphia. 


The Hungarian Revolution. By Johann Pragay. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 


The author of this volume was an adjutant-general in 
Kossuth’s forces, and it may therefore in a certain sense 
be deemed authentic. The narrative, which embraces 
outlines of the more prominent circumstances of the Hun- 
garian struggle, is written with apparent fairness and with 
great succinctness and intelligibility. A map aids the 
reader in better ascertaining the localities of each event. 
The brief biographical sketches of the leading statesmen 
and generals who took Ee in the struggle are very inter- 
esting, letting us into the appearance and habits of men, 
whom every American must desire to know something 





treasure, 127/. 16s. 2d. 


about.— Com. Adp. 
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The author held, some time, an official station in the | 
ministry of war under Kossuth, and was adjutant general | 
of the army under him. The account of the revolution is 
clearly described, and the several steps both of early suc- 
cess and of final defeat pointed out in a succinet and in- 
telligible manner. Sketches are added of the principal 
actors in these transactions—Kossuth, Klapka, Goergey, 
Bem, and others. It is published in Mr. Putnam’s ac- 
customed style. —Churchman. 


Memoirs of Extraordinary a Delusions. By 
Charles Mackay. Philadelphia: Lindsay & | 
Blakiston. 


Two more interesting volumes than these we have rarely 

rused, for, although some of the topics are not new, Mr. 
Mackay has carried his particulars farther than any pre- 
vious writer generally accessible. Sometimes we have 
smiled, at other times have sighed, over the exhibitions 
of human folly. The author has not touched upon exam- 
ples of religious mania, in which, in our opinion, he has 
done wisely and made his volumes more generally ac- 
ceptable. As arelief to the graver and more tragic results 
of popular errors, the auther touches upon examples of 
huinan way wardness with much graphic power and humor. 
Through the whole runs a vein of clear perception of what 
is right and true, which enhances the value of the work 
for domestic reading..—Com. Adv. 


The Druggist’s General Receipt (Recipe) Book. 
By Henry Beasley. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 


We apprehend that a repetition of the title-page of this 
volume will better enlighten those interested in its con 
tents than any unprofessional description we might give. 
Be it therefore known that the book contains ‘ numerous 
recipes for patent and proprietary medicines, druggists’ 
nostrums, &c. ; factitious mineral waters, and powders 
for preparing them ; with a veterinary formula and table 
of veterinary materia medica; also, recipes for perfumery 
and cosmetics; beverages, dietetic articles and condi- 
ments ; trade chemicals, miscellaneous compounds used 
in the arts, domestic economy, &c. ; with useful tables 
and memoranda.” It occurs to us that such a compendium 
of recipes must be useful in private families as well as to 
druggists. —Com. Adv. 








King René’s Daughter. A Danish Lyrical Drama. 
By Henrich Hertz. Translated by Theodore | 
Martin. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For sale | 
by Taylor & Maury. | 
We read this through at one sitting, and, for lack of 

something more of the same sort, felt like reading it over 

again. ‘The character in whom all interest centres is the 
daughter of King René, stricken with sudden blindness 
in infancy—growing up ina secluded Eden, surrounded by 
all ministrations adapted to refine and exalt her other 
senses, endow her intellect, and render her heart the abode 
of all loveliness—and at the same time to prevent the hare 
suggestion of an idea of the existence of the sense of which 
she is deprived. The simple beauty of her emotions when 
first her heart vibrates to the tones of Love, her wonder 
when by accident apprised of the existence of ideas which 
are called into being only by the action of the visual or- 
gan, and her more than wonder when, by the skill of a fa- 
mous pliysician, the glories of the visible world are un- 
veiled to her sight, are touched with the hand of a master. 
Nat. Era. 


Noble Deeds of Women; or, Examples of Female 
Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starling. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


We poe that this elegant book is a reprint, and 
certainly it does credit to the taste and tact of the Boston 
publishers. Itis a collection of legends, stories and anec- 
dotes of the most celebrated women of all time ; that is to 
say, of those women who are celebrated for deeds which 
are atonce great and good. Maternal, Filial, Sisterly, 
and Conjugal Affection; Humanity, Integrity, Benevo- 
lence, Fortitude, Courage, and Presence of Mind ; Hospi- 
tality, Self-Control, Gratitude, Loyalty, Eloquence and 
Patriotism—these are the titles of the grand divisions, and 
as the whole volume numbers nearly 500 pages, it may be 
supposed that the notable instanees of female virtue are 
not only numerous, but that they are noticed at all neces- 





sary length. Among the individuals mentioned, are 


Elizabeth Cuzotte, the Marchioness de Spadara, Helen 
Walker (Jeanie Deans,) Queen Eleanor, Lady Russel, 
Madame Lavergne, Madame Lavalette, Philippa of Ha- 
nault, Grace Darling, Nell Gwynne, Anne Boleyn, Ma- 
dame Roland, Margaret of Anjou, Charlotte de la Tre- 
mouille, Flora Macdonald, Joan of Arc, anda hundred more 
of well known and historical characters. And in addition 
to these, are scores of others, as worthy if less famous, of 
both ancient and modern times. Where, indeed, the author 
picked up so many interesting narratives, is the wonder ! 
Boston Post. 


Irving’s Works—Mahomet and his Successors. 
Vol. Il. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


This comprehends the period of Moslem conquests from 
the year 622 to 710. The early triumphs under the first 
Caliph, Abu Beker, the splendid Caliphate of Omar, and 
the onward progress of the Mahommedan arms under 
Othman and Ali, with the subsequent dissensions which 
sprung up among the followers of the false prophet, are 
depicted in the author’s flowing, graphic, and polished 
style. The accounts are derived mediately from Arabian 
historians and chronicles, and possess all the interest of 
romance and daring ; this is especially the case with the 
conquest of Syria—the sieges of Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Antioch—the invasion of Persia—and the viciories over 
the wild tribes on the north coasts of Africa, which are 
profusely strewn with picturesque descriptions, and abound 
with instances of individual heroism. The author does 
not attempt to give a critical or philosophical history of 
these transactions ; nor has he collated the accounts of the 
Greek historians of the period; but seems to have fol- 
lowed implicitly the more vivid and attractive pages of 
the Oriental writers. At the close of his work, the Arab 
conquerors are mustering in dark clouds on the African 
side of the straits of Hercules, and threatening portentous 
war and disaster to the Spanish Goths. We trust that 
our author will continue the narrative of the conquest of 
Spain, which to him must seem a labor of love ; and also 
trace out the course of the Eastern dynasty, and depict 
the splendors of the caliphs of Bagdad.— Churchman. 


Womanin America; her Work and her Reward. By 
Maria J. MelIntosh. D. Appleton & Co. 


This volume contains much sound thought, fine senti- 
ment, and useful instruction in a brief compass. The 
leading characteristics of society, in the several grand di- 
visions of this country, are sketched with correctness and 
precision, and the corresponding duties of the gentler sex 
are well delineated. Our authoress also possesses a great 
power of satire in describing the importation of foreign 
follies ; and offers profitable suggestions on the regulation 
of family employments and duties, and the wisdom of 
living within one’s means, She also manifests a kind- 
ness of heart, and genuine spirit of philanthropy, which 
cannot but command the respect and attention of the 
reader.— Churchman. 


The Women of the American Revolution. By Mrs. 
Eliet. Vol. Hl. New York: Baker & Serib- 
ner. 


Twenty-two articles are embraced in this volume, many 
of them highly interesting, and shedding much light on 
the trials and sufferings incident to that eventful period, 
especially as to the conduct of the war in South Carolina. 
It is neatly published. —Churchman. 


Lectures on Art and Poems. By Washington All- 
ston. Edited by Richard H. Dana. New York . 
Baker & Scribner. 


These productions of a distinguished artist and estima- 
ble man, will be gladly welcomed by the literary world. 
The introductory essay, especially, is worthy of a careful 
study, on account of the true philosophy which pervades 
it, the high and pure tone of morality inculcated, and the 
religious feeling manifested. Then follow three lectures 
ov Art, Form, and Composition ; in which the principles 
of the writer — profound and just, and the illustra 
tions highly felicitous. The Poems are pleasing and 
graceful ; distinguished by smoothness and softness more 
than power and vigor; the measures flow equably, and 
the rhyme is, in general, accurately preserved. The ed- 
itor promises another volume of biography and correspond- 
ence, which announcement we receive with much pleas- 
ure. This is produced in a manner highly creditable to 
the publishers. —Churchman. 
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Texms.—The Livine Ace is published every Sutur- ; 
day by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
ayear in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. rrTo 
insure “ry in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

ubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows .— 

Four copies for 

ine ce “ 


$20 00. 
- $40 00. 
- 50 00. 


Complete sets, in pa ny an volumes, to the end of 


March, 1850, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume way be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
= broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


of expense of 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 


volumes, 


| will be allowed to 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangemeni: 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
tlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet. 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 


within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be ch o 


with more than newspaper 
postage, (l1dcts.) We the definition alluded to :— 


A newspaper Is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly , containirg four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing tn 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostox. 





Wasnincton, 27 Dec. 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


appeared to me the most useful 


It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 


language, but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human aie in the utmos* 
expansio 


n of the present age. 


Q ADAMS 





